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A world-wide demand for the 


UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF WINDING 


has made necessary this modern plant for making 


“UNIVERSAL” WINDING MACHINES 





‘‘Universal’’ winders for filling for broad and narrow looms; tubes for 
warps, wire covering, braiders, etc.; cones for knitting; doubling; thread; 
twine; cords; tapes and electro magnets. 
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BOSTON 
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Berlin, an organization of manufacturers, formed in 1876 
to oppose the free-trade tendencies of the administration 
of that day, and to present a united front against the 
movement. The board of administration of the 


Exchange consists of 12 Bremen cotton 


labor 
Bremen Cotton 
dealers, 6 cotton spinners representing various manufac- 
turers’ associations, and a delegate from Austria and from 
Switzerland. There is also a small local association of 
cotton brokers at Hamburg. 

The Woolen Trade Association was formed in 1900 
when, in the course of a boom in this industry, some eir- 
cles advocated the elimination of the middleman. This 
question was definitely settled shortly after the organiza- 
tion of the association, which now works hand in hand 
with the spinners’ associations. In this trade, practically 
all disputes are settled by the arbitration courts of this 
association and the spinners’ associations, as the interested 
parties realize that the questions involved are too technical 
for general courts. 

The Elsass-Lothringisches Industrielles Syndikat, of 
Mulhausen, Alsace, which was founded in 1869, is now 
practically an association of textile manufacturers, being 
composed of 19 eotton-spinning establishments, 23 cotton- 
weaving mills, 30 cotton-spinning and weaving mills, 10 
woolen-varn spinners, 17 woolen mills, 8 combined woolen 
and eotton mills, 6 finishing establishments, 4 silk manufae- 
turers, and firms handling auxiliary lines. 

At Stuttgart there is an organization called the Indus- 
trie- und Handelsborse, which was established in 1860 to 
afford members an opportunity to exchange opinions on 
the state of business, to form new business connections, and 
to effect sales and purchases of yarn, cloth, and raw ma- 
terial. The exchange is under the direction of the Stutt- 
gart Chamber of Commerce and any person or firm earry- 
ing on a business related to the textile industries may be- 
come a member. 

The Association of Silesian Textile Manufacturers at 
Breslau has a membership of 125 firms and the Textile 
Manufacturers’ Association of Chemnitz, a membership of 
150 firms, employing 25,000 operatives. 

An important employers’ association in the textile trade 
is the Association of Employers in the Textile Industry, 
located at Chemnitz, with a membership of nearly 700 
manufacturers, employing 125,000 workmen. All textile 
employers’ associations in Germany are federated in the 
Employers’ Federation of the German Textile Industry. 

The Association of Saxon Spinners at Chemnitz has 
a membership of 55 manufacturers, representing 1,582,800 
spindles. It is an evolution of an association founded in 
1836 and represents one of the oldest trade associations 
in the empire. It aims to promote the interests of the cot- 
ton-spinning industry and allied trades. 

The association maintains a bureau for confidential 
statisties of production, yarn stocks, orders on hand, and 
monthly shipments of yarn. This information, relating to 
members only, is confidentially exchanged for similar infor- 
mation furnished by the Association of Rhenish Westpha- 
lian Cotton Spinners. In cooperation with other organi- 
zations, the Association of Saxon Spinners has suceeeded 
in establishing standard factory regulations for cotton spin- 
ning establishments. It has also helped to standardize 
trade conditions to the satisfaction of customers, as well 
as of spinners. 

This association has been consulted by the government 


in the preparation of German customs tariffs, and com- 
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mercial treaties, in the preparation of statistics for govern- 
mental use, and in many other ways, and is recognized as 
an important representative of the German textile industry. 
The organization has been active in securing lower fire 
insurance premiums and in the introduction of automatic 
sprinklers. As a member of the Bremen Cotton Exchange, 
it has promoted the interest of the spinners by determining 
sales conditions for cotton and by obtaining lower freight 
rates to interior spinning centers. 

All the spinners’ associations have discussed the intro- 
duction of the metric numbering of yarns, but have unani- 
mously opposed adopting the custom until England also 
agreed to use it. 

The Association of German Cotton Yarn Consumers 
is composed of manufacturers of knit goods and other 
wares in which cotton yarns are used. It maintains a 
monthly organ and issues periodical bulletins. The organi- 
zation has paid special attention to customs tariffs, has 
endeavored to bring about uniform numbering of yarns, 
and interests itself in other matters affecting the export 
of German textiles. It has aided in forming German com- 
panies to raise cotton in West Africa, East Africa and 
Asia Minor. 

German cotton manufacturers, in addition to forming 
organizations which foster their manufacturing interests, 
also hold membership in the national associations for in- 
creasing export trade. To judge of the merit of these 
commercial export organizations, we need but think of the 
success which has attended German efforts to enter mar- 
kets in all parts of the world under all sorts of conditions 
and competition. 

Commercial associations and price-fixing syndicates of 
Germany work hand in hand with the highly efficient system 
of commercial attaches, maintained by the empire at con- 
sulates throughout the world. This system was born at 
the Chieago world’s fair as a result of the growth of 
German exports to the United States, due to the activities 
of a trained expert who was attached to the consulate 
general in Chicago during the fair. 

German commercial houses long ago realized that ex- 
port business did not result from sending catalogs to con- 
sulates, as it was almost impossible to interest foreign buy- 
ers in goods that were described in a language they could 
not read, with prices and measurements in systems with 
which they were unfamiliar. Now, their goods are sold 
in all parts of the world by salesmen who can describe 
the goods, discuss prices, credits and shipping arrange- 
ments in the language of buyers. 

These salesmen do not represent particular houses, but 
are sent out by the national organizations. They carry 
trunks filled with samples and eatalogs from the mem- 
bers of the association for which they are working. Neither 
the samples nor catalogs bear the names of the manufactur- 
ers, but are numbered, so that only the organization knows 
whose goods are being sold. 

Usually an entire trunk is devoted to textile samples. 
The salesman first studies his new field and then takes his 
trunks to the buyer. In this way he gets better results 
than a commission agent who maintains a sample room 
and waits for buyers to come to him. The German sales- 
man never leaves the territory until he has thoroughly cov- 
ered it. Then, if possible, he establishes a sample room i» 
charge of a local agent to take care of repeat orders. 

The principal association of this kind has its head 
quarters at Berlin and is called Centralverein Fur Handels- 
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geographie und Iorderung Deutscher Interessen im Aus- 
lande. It has a membership of 5,000 and publishes a 
weekly called “Export.” 

This organization was founded in 1878 to promote inter- 
course between Germans living abroad and those at home 
and to investigate prospects for the extension of the Ger- 
man foreign trade. One of its aims was to direct emigra- 
tion to countries where conditions were favorable to the 
progress of German colonists. It maintains an office to 
furnish information to applicants and studies commercial 
conditions in all foreign countries. In 1886, it sent a 
floating exhibit to South America and opened a South 
American exposition in Berlin in the same year. It is 
largely responsible for the fact that when the war began, 
German commercial interests dominated South American 
markets. 

The textile industry has many members in the perma- 
nent sample house at Stuttgart, called Export-Musterlager. 
This sample house is maintained by subscribers who pay 
annual fees of 25 marks ($5.95) which entitles them to one 
square meter of floor space. This sample warehouse dis- 
tributes members’ catalogs and the members may confer 
at any time with the managing director and his staff of 
experts regarding export problems. The sample house 
publishes its own eatalog in which members are given free 
space. Samples are protected from examination by com- 
petitors, even though they be members of the association. 
A commission is charged on business transacted on the 
basis of samples exhibited. In 1911, this association took 
4,600 orders for its members. 

Cotton manufacturers in the Saxony district belong to 
an export society maintained by Saxon manufacturers, 
with a membership of 1100. This society receives a sub- 
sidy from the Saxon government. It furnishes lists of 
foreign trade opportunities to its members, recommends 
desirable representatives in any part of the world, main- 
tains a eredit and collection bureau, notifies its members 
of changes in tariffs and similar topics of interest to ex- 
porters and provides traveling salesmen who undertake to 
represent several members of non-competing lines on trade- 
getting expeditions to all parts of the world. This asso- 
ciation distributes catalogs of its members, charging only 
postage. Sample houses are maintained at Dresden and 
Leipzig. A collection of samples of foreign raw material 
is maintained and a large translation bureau is a part of 
its equipment. 

During the past six months much has been said and 
written about German successes in trade. So much, in fact, 
that no reader of Corron today is unfamiliar with the 
results the Germans have attained. It is not a question as 
to what they have accomplished, but how did they do it’ 


The answer is simple—by cooperation and organization. 


A STATE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
FOR GEORGIA. 


Georgia is to have a state manufacturers’ association. 
Many conferences held in different sections of the state by 
officers of the temporary organization has culminated in 
a final decision to hold the permanent organization meet- 
ing in Atlanta on February 16th, 1915. 

An association of this character is neither a new nor 
an untried venture. Sixteen states, namely, Tennessee, 
New York, New Jersey, Kentueky, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
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diana, Pennsylvania, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Illinois. Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Minesota, Missouri and Utah now have com- 
pletely organized state associations, while many other states 
have the matter under consideration. 
A brief summary of the purposes for which this associa- 
tion is being organized are as follows: 

To foster and encourage manufacture within the state 
of raw materials produced by and of the state. 

To encourage a home market for state manufactures. 
and to assist in promoting a further trade for surplus pro- 
ductions with other domestie and foreen markets. 

To minimize trade abuses and ef feet wholesome con 
mercial relationships. 

To secure, without regard to political affiliations, the 
enactment of just and equitable laws, safeguarding the in 
terests of manufacturers, and to oppose any legislative 
measure that may be deemed inimical to the best interests 
of the state. 

To protest against unfair freight rates and classifica- 
tions and secure equitable adjustments when necessary, with 
a view to extending the markets for Georgia manufactured 
2oods. 

To disseminate to all its members industrial informa- 
tion affecting the various branches of trade in which indi- 
vidual numbers are interested, specifically advancing the 
interests of the manufacturer and incidentally promoting 
the welfare of the state. 

To extend personal acquaintance, promote confidence 
and be of mutual benefit. 

When finally organized and placed on a business basis 
this association will no doubt decide to adopt the plan now 
in almost universal use and equip a permanent manufac- 
turers exhibit, although nu mention has been made of this 
feature by the temporary officers. 

The temporary officers are: 

Hf. A. Dean, President. 

W. P. Stevens, Vice-president. 

Thomas K. Glenn, Treasurer. 

Wm. W. Horne, Seeretary. 

The active organizers and their business affiliations are: 

I'red B. Gordon, President Columbus Mte. Co.. Colum- 
bus. 

Osear Elsas, President Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta. 

H. P. Meikleham, Agent Massachusetts Mills in Georgia, 
Lindale. 

J. B. Sullivan, President Towers and Sullivan Mfg. 
C'o., Rome. 

M. F. Cole, President R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan. 

Wm. Kehoe, President Kehoe Iron Works, Savannah. 

Creorge R. Lombard, President Lombard [ron Works, 
Augusta. 

Julius Gresham, President Gresham Mfg. Co., Griffin. 

S. L. Dickey, Sales Manager Dodge Mfg. Co., Atlanta. 

H. A. Dean, Vice-President Towers and Sullivan Mfg. 
(‘o., Rome. 

W. P. Stevens, Treasurer H. Stevens’ Sons Co., Macon. 

Thomas K. Glenn, President Atlanta Steel Co., Atlanta. 

All Georgia cotton manufacturers should be represented 
at this organization meeting, as a number of subjects of 
vital interest to their business will come up for diseussion 
and action. Further information and eertifieate of co- 
operation may be secured by addressing Wm. W. Horne, 
Secretary, Room 616 Peters Building, Atlanta. 
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CHILD LABOR AND EDUCATION. 

The ehild labor econferenee for 1915 is now a matter 
of Instory. The staff men, the secretaries, the special 
agents, all flocked to Washington early in January to lay 
before their paymasters the record of deeds accomplished 
and to emphasize the urgent need of further contributions 
to the cause. The program, as is usual at these con- 
ferences, presented only one side of the story and pro- 
gressed smoothly until David Clark, of North Carolina, edi- 
tor of the Southern Textile Bulletin, rubbed the fur the 
wrong way by reading a paper entitled “A Demand for a 
Square Deal.” In this paper Mr. Clark presented the 
actual facts in a foreible manner and despite the great an- 
tagonism these remarks aroused, they still stand unrefuted. 

A few attempts at refutation were made by some of 
the more active officials, but in every case they chose some 
incomplete thought on which to base their discussion. 
Even the Associated Press stressed one non-essential state- 
ment in sueh a manner that numerous newspaper readers 
were largely misled as to Mr. Clark’s attitude and only a 
few, who later had an opportunity to read the address 
entire, were enlightened. However much or little was ac- 
complished by that address, the speaker deserves com- 
mendation for presenting the true conditions to these child 
labor enthusiasts and in a way which compelled attention. 

As an echo of this debate comes the letter of Edward 
F. Brown, vice-president of the International Child Wel- 
fare League, Ine., to the editor of The New York Times, 
in whieh he takes issue with Mr. Clark’s widely quoted 
statement, and declares, “It is certainly the business of the 
manufacturer in the North, who, abhorring child labor, is 
compelled to pay a higher wage to adults and consequently 
eannot produce his article of commerce as cheaply as the 
child-employing manufacturer. The injustice of this system 
is that it places a premium on-child destruction, the un- 
scrupulous manufacturer gaining the advantage in the 
marketing of his goods at a lower price than the manu- 
facturer who pays for the hire of his adult.” 

This quotation illustrates another “half-truth” as the 
reader is instantly led to believe that the South only em- 
ploys child labor. He then attempts to support his state- 
ment by the following figures from the U. 8. Commissioner 
of Edueation, which he accompanies with the comment that, 
“while the propheey is made that soon there will be a 
more or less total elimination of illiteraey among children, 
the progress in the South (where child labor seems to 
linger longest) has been decidedly slower than in the North, 
Kast and West, where child protective laws have been 
enacted. The figures of illiteracy among children in the 
southern states follow: 

Illiterate Chil- Illiterate Chil- 
dren Per dren Per 
1,000 Pop. 1,000 Pop. 


ON a ied a 4 115 North Carolina ....... 68 
South Carolina ....... i eee 57 
Ae ee elaine i —_— <n ar 54 
ee Oe I eaters tees 50 
PP TT re SP GROOR Aieecsecscvas 47 


“Many of the students of this problem will trace a very 


direet connection between the low standard of protecting 
ehildren in industry and the high illiteracy figures. 
“Compare, on the other hand, the proportions of illit- 
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eracy in the North, East, and West with those of the South- 


ern states: 


PORTO iiccane nia, ae SS re rere rere 2 
New Hampshire ...... eee ee 1 
New Jersey .......... 2 Dist. of Columbia..... 1 
ee ts 11 Massachusetts ......... ] 
ee eee ae OS re 1 
RIE ra stnaa Senco 1 North Dakota ........ 1 
SS RRS me a 0s Rr 1 
New Mexico ...... ee 0 1 


Child labor and compulsory education may be inter- 
related, but should not be confused. A law preventing 
the first will not enforce the seeond. On the other hand. 
a law enforeing the second will in a large measure prevent 
the first. Then why is it, may we ask, that no law has 
been passed compelling school attendance in the southern 
states? Speaking for Georgia, it certainly is not because 
of the cotton manufacturers. They have been openly 
advocating such a bill before the state legislature for the 
last four vears. No doubt, cotton manufacturers in other 
southern states hold the same opinion. Let us look for 
the true reasons, as these may tend to shed some light on 
the peeuliar figures of Mr. Brown. 

The one exeuse always offered by legislators is that 
beeause of the great number of negro children who would 
be foreed to attend school by such a law, the burden on the 
white tax-payer, who predominates in the South, would be 
So great as to cause excessive taxes and much dissatisfae- 
tion. This is no doubt true and also indicates that some- 
thing besides child labor in the cotton mills is responsible 
for those peculiar illiteracy figures. 

Let us now seek another reason. Professor E. C. 
Merry superintendent of Fulton County schools and ehair- 
man of the special county child labor commission, is quoted 
as deploring the limited protection afforded Georgia’s 
children by the law. He based this declaration largely on 
conditions with which he has come in contact from time 
to time in his supervison of the county rural schools. He 
said that in some instances drowsiness and sleepiness had 
been so pronounced in some of the children after the hard. 
early morning work on the farm before the hour for sehool 
that the teachers have permitted them to sleep at their 
desks without molestation. This action met with no oppo- 
sition from the superintendent, for the reason that he re- 
garded it as a humane measure. 

Professor Merry said further that some of the patrons 
of the rural schools at times keep their children out of 
school and destroy the efficacy of continuous study, simply 
that the children may help with the farm work. He com- 
mented on this situation in discussing certain of the appli- 
cations that have been made to him by children for permis- 
sion to work in mills and factories, and said: 

‘Much commiseration generally is felt for the child in 
the mill, but little thought apparently is given to the child 
on the farm. From my study of the children of the rural 
districts, through the medium of the county schools, I have 
become convinced that the farmer is as great, or a greater, 
offender against the rights of ehildhood than is the owner 
of mills and factories. Of course, this does not apply to 
all farmers. But some of them seem to have little con- 
sideration for their children, judging from the work im- 
posed on them and the limited sehooling allowed. Many 
of these children have to work harder than children in the 
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mills, and in some eases are foreed to get out of bed at 
anseemly hours in the morning to begin their labors.” 

Here we have a very strong argument again a ecompul- 
sory edueation law from the standpoint of the legislator— 
the farmer vote. It may also be remarked parenthetically, 
that this is the reason why the proposed national child 
labor law is not effective against children engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. It shows conclusively why no reply was 
attempted to Mr. Clark’s query in Washington as to the 
reason so much “Christian duty” was being expended on 
4623 North Carolina children to the complete exclusion of 
the other 79,656 reported as also employed in gainful oe- 
eupations. 

The farmer vote is powerful and must not be monkeyed 
with, and no one knows this better than state and national 
legislators. 


SOME SUGGESTED LEGISLATION. 


Cotton manufacturers, who are being continually 
harassed by state legislators of the ninecompoop variety 
introducing bills which are worthy representatives of these 
legislators’ bifureated brains, will thoroughly appreciate 
the following suggested legislation for the proper regula- 
tion and control of farmers as outlined by a railroad offi- 
cial in a recent issue of the Railway Age Gazette: 

That this suggested bill is fashioned after the well 
known style usually adopted in railroad legislation, indi- 
eates a willingness on the part of this official to share his 
blessings with other elasses of citizens. Cotton manufae- 
turers will no doube, be equally generous. 

ARTICLE ONE—CHARGES AND PRICES. 

See. 1. Only one price for a given commodity shall 
be lawful. A farmer desiring to change a price shall file 
a schedule thereof with the commission hereby created, 
which shall go into effect thirty days thereafter unless sus- 
pended by the commission at the instance of any consumer. 

See. 2. No prices shall be increased, however, except 
upon due proof, the burden whereof shall be upon the 
farmer, that existing prices are confiseatory of his goods 
and gear. In its diseretion, the commission may refuse to 
permit any such increase until a valuation by its engineers 
and accountants shall have been taken. In such valuation, 
the farmer shall have no eredit for past profits invested in 
new fields or improved structures, but shall be allowed only 
original cost plus borrowed money invested. 

See. 3. “Commodity,” as used herein, ineludes all 
grains, vegetables, livestock, dairy articles, excepting sand, 
eravel and manure. 

ARTICLE TWO—CONDUCT OF OPERATION. 

See. 4. Every hired man shall work eight hours only 
per day, not including the Sabbath, and shall not recom- 
menee work unless he has completed a period of not less 
than eighteen hours of absolute rest and quiet. He shall 
not work on the Lord’s Day, nor on legal holidays, nor 
on Jack Love’s birthday. 

See. 5. Every farmer shall hire one more hired man 
than his work requires. 

See. 6. The only permissible exceptions to the two 
foregoing sections shall be periods of stress resulting from 
earthquake, Halley’s Comet or European invasion. 

See. 7. All wagons, and all poles and double-trees, 
shall be provided with couplers, coupling by impact, so 
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that the hired man need noi ween the wheels of the 
wagon and the heels of the horses. 

See, 8S. All wagons shall be supplied with suitable 
brakes, grab-irons, stirrups and platforms of standard di- 
mensions to be fixed by the commission. 

See. 9. All bulls, when moving on the highway or 1 
unfeneced areas, shall be equipped with a bell of not less 
than fifty pounds weight, a steam whistle and an electric 
headlight of at least 1,100 candle power. 

See. 10. Sheds shall be built over all fields where hired 
men have to work in summer. 

See. 11. All field engines and machinery shall be fenced 
in; all belting shall be encased in metal housings; and al 
grindstones, churns, hay-eutters, bulls’ horns and_ other 
moving parts shall be strongly encased in sheaths for the 
protection of the hired men. 

See, 12. All barns, sheds and other outbuildings shall, 
in cold weather, be adequately heated, and at all times 
shall be well lighted and policed. 

See. 13. If a ealf is delayed in arriving or is bor 
dead, the farmer shall instantly provide another cow whose 
ealf shall be born that day. 

See. 14. The commission’s inspectors shall weekly i 
spect all gasoline automobiles. If a cylinder is missing. 
the farmer must find it before he runs on the road again. 

Sec. 14-a. The right to mortgage real estate is a fran- 
chise reserved to the state. No farmer shall make any 
mortgage nor incur any indebtedness extending for a period 
of more than one month, without the written approval of 
the commission, obtained upon petition and hearing, and 
upon paying the state treasurer 10 cents for each $100 of 
such indebtedness. Indebtedness incurred without sueh 
consent shall be void. 

ARTICLE THREF—THE COMMISSION. 

See. 15. To enforce this act, a commission of five per 
sons shall be selected by the governor with a view to 
placing as many shades of political opinion as possible. 
No commissioner shall, nowever, be deemed disqualified by 


lack of previous political or other experience. 


‘“‘MADE IN THE JU. §&. A.”’ 


The “Made in the U. 8, A.” Industrial Exposition to be 
held in the Grand Central Palace, New York, Mareh 6th 
to 13th, will embrace a complete and diversified exhibition 
and demonstration of “American Made” goods and “Amer- 
ican Grown” produets in practically all fields. 

Special campaigns will be conducted to augment the 
number of buyers visiting the city this year at the time of 
the exposition. 

The exposition will be held under the auspices of a 
committee of leading manufacturers and merehants and its 
management is in the hands of Harry A. Cochrane, with 
executive offices in the Fifth Avenue Building, New York. 
Mr. Cochrane has been seleeted in view of his previous sue 
cesses in trade show and industrial exposition organization 
and management. 

The “Made in the U. S. A.” Industrial Exposition is de 
signed to answer a two-fold purpose of value. It is not 
only to stimulate American trade to domestic and foreign 
buyers, but to educate the Ameriean consuming publie to 
our resources and show, particularly, goods than can be ob- 
tained from our manufacturers that the American people 
themselves have heretofore been obtaining from abroad. 
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THE MOUNTAIN “IT CAN’T BE DONE.’’ 


BY A. M. OLIVER. 

Things are moving so fast nowadays that people who 
say it can’t be done, are interrupted by someone doing it. 

One very large, if not the largest, obstruction along the 
road to efficient and scientific management in the mill is 
the mountain “It Can’t Be Done.” This mountain is built 
principally of old employees, old methods, old and out of 
date ideas, old machinery and lack of experience in other 
plants. The mountain varies in height according to the 
size of the plant and the method of management. I have 
invariably noticed that the mountain is not set upon a 
firm base and time after time this foundation erumbles 
under pressure. Many men have caused it to fall and 
many more men will continue to shatter it daily. 

How often in our daily life do we hear the statement, 
“Oh, it can’t be done?” How often that statement is made 
by men who have spent their lives doing something one 
way. They firmly believe that there is no better way; 
they believe that to try another way only means failure; 
anu strange as it may seem it is nevertheless true that in 
almost every case where I have installed or introduced the 
installation of a new and better method, I have been unable 
to induce the old employee to say it is better. If the 
new method would produce 100 per cent more work I 
would only receive this gratifying remark which seems to 
be characteristic of old employees, “Well, I suppose if 
the management wants it done that way they are going to 
have it.” 

This was very well demonstrated in my own case some 
time ago when I had oceasion to make a tandem run through 
three different rooms and thus do away with 21 men. The 
“Can’t Be Done” committee immediately got their heads 
together and proved that it was impossible. This com- 
mittee, if it can be called such, was made up from over- 
seers, second hands, fixers and machine men. When we 
had completed the tandem and had it running we still 
failed to convince the committee with the result. The only 
argument, which hy the way, is the one old standard ar- 
gument used in all bleacheries and mills where finishing is 
done, was offered: “You will spoil the finish on the goods.” 
We didn’t spoil the finish and we thereby climbed the 
mountain once more. The committee of knockers faded 
away like the roses after a frost. This is but another 
instance where the foundation had to be blasted in order 
that a change could be made. 

It is amusing to hear the old timers tell about how they 
started to work for about 60 cents or 70 cents a day and 
how much work they were obliged to do. I trust the 
reader will not gather the idea that I am not in sympathy 
with the old hands, for I hold the highest regard for long 
These men, however, believe they have been taught 
They don’t seem to stop and consider 


service. 
the one right way. 
that there is often more than one way to reach a desired 
result. A clerk I used to know told me that she always 
earried her decimals out four places when figuring an opera- 
tive’s wages. This same clerk failed to show even the 
it was of any value when the wages 


superintendent why 
were figured daily. However, she said that was the way 
she had been taught a number of years ago and if it made 
no difference to the superintendent she preferred to do it. 
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It was unnecessary and the same result could be obtained 
with one-half the effort. 

Too many people are satisfied with the old way. Edi- 
son discovered the incandescent light some years ago, but 
he improved on it within a year. He saw a better way, a 
way that was more efficient, a way to save electricity and 
get more light. If he had said the carbon light was good 
enough we would have no Mazda lights today. He is pro- 
gressive; he doesn’t know where the mountain “It Can’t 
Be Done” is located. 

If you intend to keep up with the pace you must shed 
your old ideas and get in line with the new and better ways 
of getting the same results. A business is simply a means 
to an end and the sooner you get to that end, provided 
it is easier and the result is as good, the sooner you will 
realize that you are in the parade of today. 

A labor union in the state of Maine recently passed a 
resolution that they would not use pneumatic tools. They 
claimed that they were injurious to the health and caused 
many aecidents. A committee was appointed to call on 
the superintendent and break the news to him. The su- 
perintendent gave the committee the surprise of their life 
when he cheerfully told them that they were not obliged 
to use the tools, but insisted that they be piled up in plain 
view of every workman. The men started to use sledge 
hammers. They continued for nine days and on the tenth 
day every pneumatic tool in the shop was in use. They 
simply had to admit that the new way was better than 
the old way. 

Sometime ago I was working on efficiency development 
in a mill and was asked by the management if I could 
devise some method of making the yarn run better from 
the ereels through the warpers. It was true that the yarn 
was running poorly, and it was also true that much of 


the trouble was due to poor yarn. I discovered that about 


24,000 yards was wound on each spool before it was taken 
from the spooler frame. I also noticed that nine-tenths 
of the yarn breaks were within five inches of the creel. It 
oceurred to me that there was too much tension brought to 
bear on the yarn and I proposed that instead of winding 
24,000 yards on a spool that we wind but 12,000. This 
immediately reduced the amount of tension and the warper 
tenders had less than 50 per cent of the breaks experienced 
I had to econvinee the “Can’t 


before the change was made. 
It was another ease of 


Be Done” committee, however. 
knocking the bottom out of that mountain and it was done. 
As I have said, business is a means to an end and it is 
better to not make the end more prominent than the 
business. If you cannot agree with the man who has a 
better and more efficient way, don’t get on top of the 
mountain and shout it can’t be done. If you do you may 
be under the ruins when the bottom falls out. 
elamihanauticnitimmnammmamantee 

Umbrellas constitute one of the most important articles 
of import into India, as they are used by Europeans and 
natives. While their use is largest during the monsoon 
periods, yet they are also employed to a great extent, es- 
pecially in southern India, for protection against the tropi- 
eal sun. Among well-to-do natives, like those belonging 
to the Parsee community in Bombay, for whom custom and 
race traditions prescribe a style of headgear that does not 
give adequate protection against the sun, as do the topees or 
sun hats worn by Europeans, umbrellas are commonly ear- 


ried in fair as well as rainy weather. 
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BY J. E. 


In many southern communities the question is being 
asked, “will a cotton mill pay here, and if so, how can we 
get one?” 

The first part of the question can be easily answered 
in the aflirmative, provided the mill is designed to suit local 
conditions and is properly equipped and operated. 

The second part of the question is the one that is 
troubling most of the communities where the industry is 
new, and where the business men are not familiar with 
cotton manufacturing. It will, therefore, probably be best 
to answer the last part of the question first, assuming for 
the moment that whatever is done will be properly done. 

The first step in the building of a cotton mill is the rais- 
ing of the necessary capital, and this is where most of the 
Southern communities are confronted with a rather serious 
problem. 

In years past many enterprises of this character were 
fostered, or at least made possible, by the textile machinery 
builders and cotton goods commission houses, who have 
taken, in the past, a great deal of stock in southern mills, 
or have extended them very liberal terms in payment for 
machinery. Unfortunately, the result of this procedure 
was to launch a great many enterprises without sufficient 
capital, or with men at the head of such enterprises who 
were unable to make them pay. 

As a consequence, many of the southern mills have not 
succeeded to the extent they should by reason of their 
large debts, or for lack of proper business management. 
A cotton mill, like any other manufacturing or business 
enterprise, must be properly operated and managed, or it 
-annot succeed. 

Under present conditions, therefore, it is very advisable, 
if not absolutely necessary, to have a sufficient local sub- 
scription to pay eash for everything that goes into the 
plant, and while some help may be secured from the com- 
mission houses, the eapital obtained from this source is 
usually needed for operating purposes, and should not be 
depended on to take eare of construction needs. 

The amount of capital required will, of course, vary 
slightly with local conditions, and quite largely with the 
class of goods to be manufactured. At the present time, 
machinery and building materials ean be had for extremely 
low prices, and it is therefore possible to build a mill of, 
say 25,000 spindles, completely equipped on print cloths, 
for approximately $20.00 per spindle. If coarser numbers 
are to be manufactured, the cost will be increased somewhat 
in proportion to the difference in weight of the cloth. For 
light ducks, or extremely coarse sheetings, the cost will 
probably run to $30.00 per spindle, and for such goods as 
four yard sheetings, requiring numbers 20 to 23 yarns, 
the cost may be roughly figured at $25.00 per spindle. 

These figures include land, buildings, tenements, ware- 
houses, steam plant, fire protection, heating, lighting, moist- 
ening, textile machinery and supplies, but do not include 
anything for welfare buildings, or for store or special 
buildings. 

If it is found possible to raise the necessary eapital, 


*Mill Architect and Engineer, Greenville, S. C. 
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the next step in the organization would be to select an en- 
gineer and commission house, and by advice from these two 
sources, determine upon the character of goods that can be 
made to the best advantage in the particular locality under 
consideration. 

This last question has three important factors to be 
considered. First, the class of cotton available in the 
local market. Second, character, and relative cheapness 
of the labor supply. Third, proximity to a goods market. 

It would be manifestly unwise to attempt to manufac- 
ture very fine goods in a community that raises only short 
staple cotton, unless that community has a bountiful supply 
of skilled or cheap labor, and therefore, the question of 
what elass of goods should be made, should be determined 
after a thorough investigation of loeal conditions. 

As a general proposition, the coarser the fabric, the 
smaller proportion labor bears to the total cost, and there- 
fore in a community that raises a large amount of cotton, 
but where labor is difficult to obtain or is high in price, 
it is generally advisable to manufacture a fabrie where the 
cost of cotton is a large proportion of the total cost. On 
the other hand, if all the cotton has to be shipped in, or 
a large part of it, and the labor supply is both cheap and 
abundant, it will probably be wise to manufacture a class 
of goods requiring a large amount of labor and a very small 
amount of cotton. 

In some of the southwestern cotton growing states, nota- 
bly, Texas, and Oklahoma, the chances are that a mill on 
light ducks, or very heavy sheetings, would be very much 
more likely to sueceed, than a mill making print cloths, 
for the reason that any disadvantage that they may have 
in the cost of labor on coarse fabrics, will probably be 
offset by the difference in the price of cotton. It is also 
true that a large amount of light duck is used in western 
states, and could be shipped direct to the consumer at a 
lower freight rate than could be secured by the mills far- 
ther east. It is also true that a large part of our heavy 
sheetings is exported to China and the Philippines, and 
the mills of the west could probably ship via the Panama 
Canal, or overland to Pacifie ports, with some freight ad 
vantage. 

After the question of the elass of goods is decided and 
the necessary capital raised, the organization of the com- 
pany can be completed, in accordance with the laws of the 
state where the plant is to be located, and the actual work 
of building begun. 

At this point, the skill of the engineer is called into 
play, and the question of whether the choice of engineer 
has been a wise one, will have a very important bearing or 
the suecess or failure of the enterprise. There are many 
questions of detail to be decided in the construction of a 
mill, and it is impossible to give any general rules that 
cover these details, but there are a few general prinicples 
that govern the more important matters to be decided. 

The location of a plant should be such that the mill yard 
and village will be well drained, and where good founda- 
tions may be secured without excessive cost. As a rule, 
it is very important not to have a mill located in an in- 
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corporated town, as the control of the village should be 
entirely in the hands of the mill corporation, and not sub- 
ject to municipal interference. The cost of providing water 
supply and lights is usually more than offset by freedom 
from city taxes, and the experience of nearly all cotton 
mill corporations has been that they sueceeded best when 
their affairs were not subject to the dictation of loeal poli- 
ficlans. 

After the site has been selected and the mill engineer 
makes his definite location for village and manufacturing 
prepares a sketch machinery plan which gives 
and number of each kind of machine, and 


plant, he 
the loeation 
determines the form and size of the building to be eon- 
structed. <A list of machinery is then made out, upon which 
the company ean seeure quotations, and the preparation of 
The making of a complete 
weeks, during 


the building plans is begun. 


set of plans usually requires about four 
whieh time prices on machinery can be obtained. 

After building eontraets are let, the work should be 
carefully supervised in every detail until its completion, 
and no important step should be taken without the advice 
of an expert engineer. Few people realize the many and 


varied duties which the mill engineer is called upon to 
perform in constructing a cotton mill plant, and a great 
many people have the impression that his work is prae- 
tically completed when the building plans are prepared, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, when he gives the client the 
service that ought to be given, his work is hardly begun 
at that point. 

The engineer must not only be capable of advising as 
to all matters connected with the building and textile ma- 
chinery, but he must also be thoroughly equipped to design 
the power plant and to handle economically the distribution 
of the power. 

The kind 
question which involves careful study, and many times, 
thousands of dollars are wasted in the building of a power 
plant, which might be saved without impairing in any de- 
gree its efficiency. The 
always the most efficient, and conversely, the cheapest in 


and character of power plant is another 


highest price apparatus is not 
first cost is not always the most economical to buy. 


however, that no mill ean 


first 


It may be said in general, 


compete under present conditions, without a class 
equipment throughout, and second-hand machinery should, 
as a rule, be avoided. There may be, of course, instances 
in which seeond-hand machinery may be purchased to ad- 
vantage, but they are very rare, and as a rule, machinery 
is offered second-hand because the man who had it could 
not operate it profitably, and if the original owner could 
not afford to operate it, when he already had it, it is hardly 
likely that another man eould afford to buy it. 

The manufacture of cotton eloth, simple as it may seem. 
and thoroughly standardized as it is, is really a complex 
process, affected by many things, and in the building of 
the plant, especially in communities where the promoters 
of the enterprise are inexperienced, nothing should be 
from sourees that are unpre- 


done without advice 


judieed, and every effort should be made to secure the 


expert 


highest elass advisers that can be obtained, and no steps 
should be taken without consultation with the engineer, 
as many things that may seem unimportant to the layman 


may have a very serious bearing upon the suecess or fail- 


ure of the plant. 
Finally, if all the steps necessary in the building of a 
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mill have been properly taken, comes the question, will it 
pay? 

If the mill is built primarily to make money for its 
stockholders, and rigid economy is observed, not only in 
the building of it, but in its operation, it may be reason- 
ably expected that it will pay under anything like normal 
conditions, but if the cotton mill is built as an adjunet to 
a land promotion scheme, or to boom a town, or to afford 
an excuse for cotton speculation, then the chances are that 
it will prove a failure and boomerang. 

If a mill treasurer is clever enough to speculate in cot- 
ton suecessfully, he is wasting his time to load himself 
down with the details of manufacturing, and any man who 
knows what the price of cotton is going to be, ean make 
money so fast, that he needs to have no other source of 
income. It is also true that if a mill manager does not 
exercise his best judgment in the operation of his plant and 
get the maximum production at a low eost, he will not be 
able to compete with the other corporations in the same 
line who are straining every energy to make money for 
their stockholders. 

[Note—This article is to be followed by an illustrated, 
descriptive article by Mr. Sirrine, giving more complete 
details of the construction and equipment of a modern 


cotton mill of medium size.—Editor. | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND CREDIT. 


BY V. GONZALES". 


Before the war, the large majority of countries were on 
a gold basis, that is, their different forms of money were 
convertible into gold on demand. Their international com- 
mereial transactions were adjusted according to the gold 
equivalents of their respective moneys, all referring to cach 
other on a basis of actual gold being obtainable as final 


settlement. 

The Ameriean dollar had an exact equivalent in all 
countries in proportion to the gold contained in every 
other unit (and to the gold value of silver in silver stand- 
ard countries). Commercial rates of exchange fluctuated 
aceording to supply and demand of transfers (instruments 
of exchange), but rates were confined within the limits of 
the cost of exporting or importing actual gold (freight, 
These limits (“gold points”) only 
The pound sterling 


insurance and delay). 
in very exceptional cases were passed. 
was worth, at par, $4.8625, because it contained 4.86656 
times the amount of gold contained in the dollar. Com- 
mereial rates fluctuated between $4.82 and $4.9065, because 
the cost of importing or exporting gold never was more 
than 4.656 cents per pound. And such was the case with 
all other moneys. 

Now the relation has been broken, not only because 
transportation is uncertain, the rate of interest (delay) un- 
determined and rates of insurance unsettled, but because 
gold is not freely obtainable anywhere, except in small 
quantities. There is no fixed value to the dollar in the 
terms of any foreign money nor to any foreign money in 
the terms of the dollar. Market quotations have no longer 
any fixed limits and it is a matter of daily adjustment, 
according to supply and demand, and the chances each 


may be willing to take. Transfers of money are not avail- 





*Foreign Trade Department, National Association of Manufac- 
turers in American Industries. 
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able anywhere and most of the transactions are limited 
today to cable orders or payments converted into local 
currency everywhere at rates fixed by the will of dealers 
in this line of business. 

Whether gold will be restored as a basis of money values 
and what relation it will have to the former units, no one 
ean tell. 
all 


duration of the war, the extent of damage and the ability 


It is to be hoped that after the transition period 


will return to normal conditions. It depends on the 


of governments to adjust currencies to a gold basis. 

In the meantime, we have a very serious problem before 
us—the adjustment of accounts contracted in foreign money. 
Goods sold in francs, whether on open account or against 
which drafts have been drawn, how will they be settled—in 
dollars? Drafts discounted by banks, coming back for 
want of payment will have to be taken up by drawers or 
endorsers. Who will be the loser in the reconversion into 
dollars? A group of bankers have agreed to charge only 
the amount paid plus interest at six per cent, but this ap- 
plies only to drafts protested for non-payment and is not 
enforecible to all. 

While the difference in rates was small no disputes 
arose, and holders were contented many times with re- 
ceiving another draft in foreign money, which was prac- 
But at this 


time when differences may be very large, and other drafts 


tically replacing credit in a foreign country. 
may not be obtainable, the question will give ground to 
many disputes. 

will be 
the 


Legal proceedings will do good to no one; it 
better to 
presents itself, 


mueh arrive at an agreement before case 


Limits of exchange rates in all places are no more con- 
cold 


tically impossible, and just as the frane can drop here 


fined to cost of transferring actual which is prae- 
from a par value of 19.295 cents to 16 cents or less, the 
dollar in France, worth formerly at par 5.18262 francs, 
may rise to 6, 7, 8 frances or more. Nothing ean govern 
the rate. 

Bills drawn in all countries on other countries in for- 
eign money are payable in local currency at the collecting 
What rate 


has no “drawing rate,” 


bank’s rate for drafts in that foreign money. 
ean a “collecting bank” fix if it 
as it does not draw? Drafts against us drawn in foreign 
money, how will they be made payable in dollars if there 
are no rates fixed by the collecting bank or any other? 
The countries at war and others not involved in it have 
decreed “moratoriums,” that is, they have postponed ma- 
turities for a fixed period now, but which ean be extended 
indefinitely. We are not at war and our payments are not 
postponed: what legal exeuse can be given for a delay? 
Not long ago many debtors in Mexico pleaded for delay 
arguing that the rate of exchange was “too high” and ask- 
ing for an extension until it becomes normal again. It 
did not become normal, but went higher and higher every 
The value of the dollar, which was, at par, 2.00619 
Mexican pesos was quoted very nearly at 4 pesos. If the 
searcity of drafts on foreign countries and the impossi- 
bility of shipping gold continues, rates may go absolutely 
wild, but it would not appear to be an excuse for acceptors 
here to delay, because of a reason that we so strongly crit- 
On hand, if 
are delayed everywhere, as may be the ease, should we, 


day. 


icized in Mexico. the other our eollections 


alone, be foreed to pay in due time? 
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national honor and individual eredit do not 


Matters of 
seem to be so much at stake now. Every country is hurt, 
even if as far away as we are from the entanglements of 
the conflict, and every country is resorting to or consid- 
ering “moratoriums” as a temporary relief until conditions 
obli 


become less stringent. Should we alone meet foreion 


gations at their natural maturity? That the debtors are 
corporations, the government or individuals does not alter 
the case. Payments due here by Freneh merehants enjoy 
the benefit of the moratorium deereed in France. Would 
American obligations payable in France enjoy the same 
privilege? Or does the moratorium in France ap] 

to foreign obligations payable in France by French peo- 
ple only? 

We have advocated an extension of time to all foreign 
debtors, as a means of relieving the situation and making 
trade slightly less difficult. But the string should not be 
pulled one way only. 

Exchange adjustments, at present, are next to imprac- 


ticable and only an extension, practically a moratoriu 
can save the good name of acceptors. In London a mora- 


torium was decreed not beeause of exchange difliculties, 
but beeause of lack of money or credit to settle obligations, 
and while bankers there all enjoy the relief of the exten- 
sion they have not thought that they should grant as much 
as they took for themselves. 

We should begin by granting time to all, and in so doing 
same 


we would be perfectly justified in asking for the 


privilege. 


In few words, the absence of exehange, eredit and 
money should simply “put off” for a period the pending 
obligations of the whole world. We are mueh better off 


than the rest of the world, but if we become disabled, be- 


cause of a quixotie pride in sacrificing our gold, who can 


then aid the trade in all countries during the erash and 
during the period of convalescence? 

Domestic credit for domestic purposes is quite available 
here, but to maintain it and utilize it as mueh for ourselves 
as for the rest of the universe we must protect it. Our 
obligations, national, state, city, of corporations or of in- 
dividuals, are not taken by anybody anywhere today, nor 
do we aecept those of any other country. 

It is more to the world’s interest than to our own to 
maintain at least one country with available capital, even 
if it be in the form of commodities and necessities that we 


can supply on credit instead of gold, which after all is of 


tio use unless there is something for which it ean be ex- 
changed. 
A moratorium does not impair the character or the 


standing of the people nor of the country. Great Britain 
has not only decreed, but also extended, the moratorium, 
and its good name has not been impaired. It has been 
sufficient for the government to guarantee drafts accepted 
previous to August 4th, and business resumed its normal 


course of credit. 





A commission merehant in one of the Spanish posses- 
sions informs an American consul that he desires to secure 
the ageney for an American line of cheap and medium 
erade of socks and stockings. Correspodence may be in 
English or Spanish. For further information apply to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and refer to 


tile No. 15126. 
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WEFT YARN INSPECTION.: 
BY FREDERICK H. BISHOP*. 


The struggle which is now taking place in Europe, and 
which is likely to result in a re-arrangement of the frontier 
lines on the European Continent, must inevitably have a 
stimulating effect upon the cotton industry of this country. 
We shall be called upon to supply to the world’s market 
the eloth and yarn which has in the past been purchased 
from European Continental countries, and should the trou- 
ble be protracted to such an extent as to reduce produc- 
tion in the Laneashire district in England, the cotton mills 
in this country must supply the finer cloths which have 
heretofore been imported from that section. In meeting 
this demand the quality of production, as well as economy, 
should have careful consideration in order that the in- 
ereased production of our mills may be maintained when 
we are again in active competition with foreign manu- 
facturers. 

It is along this line that I desire to eall your attention 
to the desirability of inspecting weft yarn, eliminating, 
as far as possible, the unavoidable imperfections which 
come through the preparatory processes culminating at the 
spinning frame. For many years it has been the custom 
among the mills producing the best qualities of cloth to 
inspect their warp yarn either by the use of cleaners on 
their winding machines, or by the inspection of the yarn 
at the warper, and in some instances, the use of both op- 
erations. 

Within recent years the inspector of weft yarn has 
received considerable attention, especially in England, 
where so large a proportion of the weft yarn is spun on 
mules. This tendency has been materially increased by the 
introduction of machines for rewinding weft yarn, inspect- 
ing it during the winding process, and at the same time 
very largely increasing the quantity of yarn for delivery 
in the shuttle. Another thing that has contributed to the 
introduction of this process is the spinning of cop yarns 
in mills equipped wholly for this purpose, and the sale of 
yarn to the weavers. The inspection of the yarn protects 
the spinners from criticism regarding imperfections due 
to the spinning process, such as lumps due to imperfect 
piecing of the roving, and soft places in the yarn which 
would not weave without breaking. As inspected yarn is 
wound in very compact form, there is practically no loss 
through the breaking down of the cops in shipment. The 
weavers readily pay an extra price for this inspected yarn, 
hoth for the quality and for economy of use in the shuttle, 
as the weavers are able to produce a much greater quantity 
of cloth of superior quality, and with an added loom effi- 
ciency of from 5 to 7 per cent. The waste in weaving 
from the inspected yarn is practically nil as against from 
4 to 7 per cent. in weaving direct from cops. Under these 
conditions the inspection of weft yarn is becoming a very 
important factor among the weavers in the Lancashire dis- 
trict. While the conditions are materially different in 
this country, owing to a large percentage of weft yarn 
being spun on ring frames, and the fact that most of our 
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mills are equipped for both spinning and weaving, the 
proposition is still worth serious consideration. 

The adoption of this process of inspection by yarn 
mills in this country equipped for ring spinning might be 
of great advantage in opening new markets, enabling them 
to supply weaving plants with both warp and weft yarn, 
it being evident that the weaving mills would benefit largely 
through that, and at the same time fully recompense the 
yarn mills for the additional operation of inspection. 
Should this practice become general, it might naturally 
Jead to the establishment of mills devoted exclusively to 
weaving,—thus obtaining the same benefits now enjoyed 
by the weaving mills abroad. 

In the regular sequence of operations in the handling 
of yarn from spinning cops or bobbins for use in warps, 
or for other purposes than for weft, the inspecting can 
take place without additional handling, while the inspection 
of weft yarn cannot be accomplished except through the 
introduction of an additional operation, and the lack of 
of efficient mechanism for winding and inspecting the yarn 
at one operation mechanically, has in the past made the cost 
of inspection apparently outweigh the advantages to be 
secured; the use of weft yarn direct from the spinning 
frame becoming a confirmed habit for this reason alone, 
as it appears evident that where it is considered essential 
to eliminate imperfections from warp yarn, it should be 
equally desirable to improve the weft yarn to the same 
extent if possible. In the endeavor to maintain this habit, 
it has been possible to obtain the economic efficiency of 
spinning frames, as a gauge for all numbers coarser than 
40 must of necessity be controlled by the shuttle capacity, 
thus reducing the capacity of the spinning frame and 
affecting the quality of the yarn. It is obvious that in 
the spinning of coarse numbers of weft yarn on a 1%-inch 
ring, there is not sufficient distance between the bobbin and 
ring to uniformly lay the twist in the yarn, and with the 
proper stretch, this defect being aggravated by the neces- 
sity of using a filling wind on the bobbins. Where spin- 
dles are driven at proper speed in combination with 13%- 
inch rings, and with heavy travelers, the yarn balloons and 
whips so much as to impair the surface quality of the 
yarn, the heavy pull of the traveler also having a dis- 
turbing effect between the traveler and the rolls. 

In weaving cloth requiring weft yarn of coarser num- 
bers than 36 or 40, the interior diameter of the shuttle 
has heretofore governed the size of the ring used in spin- 
ning; the yarn for the average shuttle of 114-inch inside 
measurement being generally spun on a 1%%-ineh ring, 
whil> on the finer numbers the spinning ring or mule spin- 
dle nas been adapted to best results in spinning without 
regard to shut‘le carrying capacity; thus it is that of ne- 
cessity a very coarse yarn is spun on a 13¢-inch ring, when 
it could be spun better and more economically on a 24-inch 
ring, and on the fine numbers pin cops are used in shuttles 
that could earry readily 300 per cent. additional yarn. 
This lack of harmony between the spinning and weaving 
departments of a mill, together with a loss of loom efficiency 
and the attendant imperfections and waste in weaving, is 
an important factor in considering the advantages of weft 
inspection. 

In mills where advantage can be secured by spinning 
to the number of the yarn, instead of to the shuttle ca- 
pacity, there is an increase of from 5 to 10 per cent. spin- 
dle capacity, according to the number of the yarn, and a very 
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substantial saving in the cost of bobbins. On quite a 
range of numbers the spinning bobbins can be gauged to 
hold sufficient yarn for inspection and winding, carrying 
about 100 per cent. of the shuttle capacity, and without 
knots except such as occur from taking out imperfections. 
The use of inspected yarn on bobbins containing 100 per 
cent. more than when spun on bobbins for direct use adds 
at least 5 per cent. to the loom efficiency. In weaving 
coarse counts from spinning bobbins, a large portion of 
the time of the weaver is devoted to the replenishment of 
shuttles, and this proposition holds good up to No. 40 
yarn. In regular mill practice on plain cloth, weavers ean 
attend to 50 per cent. more looms, and at the same time 
secure a 5 per cent. added loom efficiency. This applies 
to the handling of plain looms, and not to those where 
tlle handling of the weft yarn is mechanically performed. 
These economies of operation more than cover the cost of 


inspection where they can be introduced, and are cited in 


justification of the process of inspection as one whereby 


the cloth mills weaving cotton cloth ean improve their 
output without increasing the operative expenses. 

In a paper read by J. R. Horne to the British Associa- 
tion of Managers of Textile Work, the cleaning of yarn is 
taken up in detail, and many illustrations inserted re- 
garding the different methods in use for this purpose. He 
stated that he had found forty-eight different patent spec- 
ifieations covering various types of cleaners that have been 
issued since 1871, and that as far back as 1856 the process 
had been introduced into mills for the purpose of improv- 
ing the quality of yarn. Most of the illustrations of clean- 
ers in his paper are well-known in mill practice, and in- 
clude several patented and manufactured in this country. 
The attention given to this matter, as evidenced by the 
production of so many different methods of cleaning yarn, 
shows plainly that the object to be attained warranted 
such action. 

The additional expense of inspecting warp yarn is in- 
curred for the purpose of improving the quality, and no 
other economical result is obtained through the operation. 
As the winding of the yarn from spinning bobbins to 
spools for use in warping ecreels is a necessity, the ap- 
plication of yarn cleaners to the spoolers has not been 
considered an additional operation to be figured in cost, 
and the added expense has been included in the pay of 
operatives with lower production. The actual cost. of 
inspection at the spooler averages about 25 per cent.: ad- 
vanee of labor cost, and the use of addiuonal speoling 
machines through decreased spindle speed. When yarn is 
inspected at the warper, the expense of inspection is sub- 
stantially greater, as the time and attention of the warper 
tender is confined to one machine as against three on the 
same warps with inspection omitted. 

Whenever a change in any process of manufacture is 
proposed, with intent to reap some economic advantage, 
the elimination of operation is regarded generally as being 
desirable if not essential, and any improvement which in- 
creases the number of operations must be of so great ad- 
vantage as to offset the additional detail involved in extra 
handling of work or material. Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why the inspection and preparation of yarn for 
delivery from shuttles has not kept pace in this country 
with the great improvement made both in the spinning of 
yarns and of looms for weaving. The history of the past 
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twenty years in cotton manufacture covers great improve- 
ments in preparatory machinery and in spinning machinery, 
especially in ring spinning, which system today supplies 
so large a per cent. of the weft yarn used in this country 
in the cotton industry. Perhaps even greater advance has 
been made in the improvement of looms for increasing 
capacity, and the adaptation of warp stop motions for 
improving fabric. 

The economic advantages which would accrue from the 
system of weft yarn inspection as installed in a new mill 
weaving yarn coarser than 40s., and spinning with rings 
adapted to the yarn, would rest upon the following points: 

1. Inereased production of spinning spindles by 5 to 
7 per cent. 

2. Saving of 50 per cent. more or less on bobbins. 

3. Inerease of 100 per cent. in shuttle capacity. 

1. Elimination of waste at the loom. 

5. Loom efficiency increased by 5 per cent., weavers 
to handle 50 per cent. more looms with 5 per cent. gain. 
Thus a weaver handling twelve looms with inspected yarn, 
in place of eight with uninspected yarn, will secure an 
inerease of 12.6 per cent. loom production. 

While results would vary in mills on different grades of 
cloth, the average gain would cover expenses of inspection 
and repay investment in from three to five years in a mill 
running non-automatic looms. 

From what has been said it will be easy to compare 
the relative advantages on looms constructed for automatic 
replenishing of weft in the shuttle, the quality of product 


in all cases being of primary importance. 





A CONSULAR REPORT FROM ANTUNG, CHINA. 


To secure the trade in cotton goods, or any other Ameri- 
ean manufactured product, it will be necessary to have 
personal representatives in this territory. The Chinese 
eotton goods dealers in this locality are not large ones, 
and American manufacturers would find it difficult to do 
a profitable business with one of them as agent, unless he 
were under an American representative stationed some- 
where in Manchuria. The Japanese, on account of their 
proximity, are able to handle contracts with great dispatch. 
American manufacturers must therefore place large stocks 
somewhere in Manchuria, preferably in some central terri- 
tory like Changehun. The Chinese merchants here would 
have neither facility nor capital to handle a large stock; 
they do business in European and American goods through 
Shanghai, Darien, and Newehwang. 

It would certainly not be advisabe to push American 
cotton goods in competition with Japanese unless Ameri- 
ean manufacturers are willing to expend as large an 
amount of money and energy as the Japanese who are, in 
many instances, selling at a loss in order to secure the 
trade. To push American goods in Antung at present 
would mean an uphill contest, with losses perhaps for 
several years. Such a fight might be worth while for 
American cotton goods manufacturers if they jointly made 
a determined effort and were willing to stand the loss of 
money and time in order to re-establish the trade through- 
out Manchuria. In respect to other American manufac- 
tures, the results would not, it is thought, justify the ex- 
penditure [The names of two general importers of Antung 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie 


Commerce or its branch offices. | 
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Mill Conditions and Market Reviews. 








SOUTHERN MILL SITUATION. 





In textile circles, pessimism is giving way to opitimism. 
Kvidenee abounds that with the new year general business 
will be decidedly better in the United States, and it would 
seem that normal conditions will soon obtain in the textile 
industry. This fact that 
additions, replacements and new building operations are 


feeling is strengthened by the 
being taken up aggressively, and during the last few weeks 
many mills in North and South Carolina and other southern 
states have started improving and enlarging their proper- 
Nor 


are these reasons the only ones advanced to explain the 


ties, and a number of new mills are being talked of. 


growing confidence. It is noted that reports of the re- 


sumption of operations of southern cotton mills continue 
to come in from all parts of the South, and many are now 


time—in some instances have even resumed 


in view of all this activity, it is held 


running full 
night running. So, 
in many quarters that the middle of February will find 
most of the mills of the South on full time. 
the European belligerents are already gearing the wheels 


of our factories. As the largest neutral power on earth, 
a good many orders fall to us which never came our way 
stock market 


before. Too, the gradual openings of the 


will help. The new federal reserve law has strengthened 
the foundations of business, and altogether we may well 
look for decidedly improved conditions. The cotton grow- 
ers will also have their problems greatly lightened by the 
boost given our cotton mills. In the long run, any war 
losses they may suffer will more than be made up to them 
through new markets and the heightened prosperity gained 
by American mills. Happily, the South is in a very differ- 
ent situation from that of the sixties, when its cotton was 
simply valueless so far as value had to be conferred by use 
at home; we now have an all-round economic development, 
and now of course there is no blockade or anything of 
that sort. Also the cordially helpful attitude produced in 
the Government toward the mills, primarily for the rescue 
of the growers, emphasizes the interdependence of our cot- 
ton interest, and should be of permanent benefit. 

The most encouraging element just at present, however, 
is our foreign trade. Exports are picking up by leaps 
and bounds, due in great measure to liberal foreign orders 
for war materials and to practical resumption of cotton 
shipments. The textile trades have undoubtedly passed 
through a period fraught with difficulties and adverse con- 
ditions, but most of them now appear to be a matter of 
history, and the general outlook is certainly more cheerful 
than at any time since the war began. 

In a recent issue of the New York Journal of Commerce 
a number of southern manufacturers voiced expressions 
which indicate unmistakably the firm conviction that while 
the war has worked extraordinary hardships, it has brought 
out those evidences of courage and endurance that will 
eventually make the industry sound and greater than ever 
before. A few extracts from these letters are reproduced 
as illustrations. 

Capt. E. A. Smyth, President of the Cotton Manufae- 


Association of South Carolina: “The depression 


turers’ 


Orders for 


in the South in business is gradually passing. One ray 
of sunshine comes during the past week caused by the 
movement of export goods to the Orient and to the Red Sea 
that have been held up for months on account of the in- 
ability of exporters to forward shipments that had been 
ready, owing to their inability to negotiate bills of ex- 
pay the exorbitant insurance 


change, secure tonnage, or 


rates. In addition to this, new business for export has 
heen in evidence lately and the low price of cotton will 
enable manufacturers to regain largely the export trade 
and extend their business in other foreign countries.” 

“The 


decline in cotton has not benefited the mills; for the reason 


S. B. Tanner, President of the Henrietta Mills: 


that the prices of goods have declined more than cotton. 
Our home trade is not sufficient to consume the production 
of the American mills and the countries to which we have 
heen exporting heretofore have been financially weak for 
the past season. However, American bankers are opening 
branch banks in South Ameriea, and we hope for good 
results in the cotton goods trade in the near future.” 

H. R. Fitzgerald, Secretary and Treasurer of the River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills: “Business is still very 
irregular and in some sections is far below normal, but an 
adjustment is gradually going on, and with a return of 
confidence we believe that conditions will soon right them- 
selves. We believe that our country is now eonfronted with 
the brightest opportunity in its history, and if every good 
citizen will stand by his colors and apply himself in a 
cheerful and optimistic spirit, the signs of activity which 
are already begnning to manifest themselves will soon ma- 
terialize into a rapid stride forward. ‘Ilicre-is 10 good 
reason why the year 1915 should not be an aetive and 
prosperous one for this country, and we confidently ex- 
peet it.” 

G. H. Miller, of Chattanooga, has purchased the interest 
of W. B. Davis in the Davis Hosiery Mills and allied 
interests in that eity. 
$150,000, practically half in cash, the balance being entire 
ownership of the Fort Payne, Ala., hosiery mill. The trade 
transfers no interest whatever in the widely advertised 
3uster Brown hosiery. That familiar emblem was a trade- 
mark of the Davis plant and by the transaction remains 
with the mill instead of being identified with Mr. Davis’ 
future operations. Mr. Davis will retain his residence in 
Chattanooga and will be active president of the Fort Payne 
mill. His son, Robert Davis, will be manager. The Ala- 
bama plant was established a few years ago by Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Miller. 

While no definite announcements 
Mr. Miller up to January 5 relative to conduct of the main 
plant of the old Davis mill, and its auxiliary recently built 
in a distant suburb, it is understood that he would prob- 
ably bring about large expansion in their capacity and 


The consideration all told was about 


had been made by 


business. 

Accompanying the deal, also, reports were rife that Mr. 
Davis would establish an entirely new hosiery mill at Chat- 
tanooga of large proportions. He declared this rumor to 
be unfounded, but the report persists. In addition, there 
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is considerable talk that regardless of the truth of that 
report, he will make arrangements to finish the products 
of the Fort Payne plant at Chattanooga, as there are no 
facilities for the final processes in the Alabama town. 

The business separation of Mr. Davis and Mr. Miller 
involved one of the largest trade deals executed in Chat- 
tanooga for some time. The Davis Hosiery Mill is one of 
the largest textile industries in that section, employing, 
when running full capacity, about 1,000 hands. 

Garnett Andrews, vice-president and treasurer of the 
Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., was one of 
the first to thoroughly investigate opportunities for captur- 
ing trade in Latin America lost to Germany on account of 
the European Now the Mills 


have developed a very valuable trade in the southern con- 


war. Richmond Hosiery 
tinent, and is operating day and night to fill the orders 
that come on every foreign mail. Besides the strong de- 
mand for imported hosiery in Latin America, two other 
factors this Chattanoga mills’ trade. 
These are satisfactory shipping facilities and an energetic 
South 
No cardboard boxes are used for unit packages, 


combine to enrich 


agent in America. Rules for packing hosiery are 
simple. 
as for domestic shipments, but several dozen pairs of hose 
are wrapped in tissue paper and a large number of these 
packages are put in light, securely construeted wooden 
boxes. The voyage is about 24 days. 

“We have the largest payroll ever maintained in the 
history of the mills,” says Mr. Andrews. “We are operat 
ing the knitting and milling departments both day and 


W hile 


the hosiery trade, according to Mr. Andrews, has again 


night, and other departments at full hours now.” 


assumed highly profitable proportions, the dyestuff problem 
has not settled. 
per cent more costly than before the war impaired Ger- 


heen Good dyes are approximately 300 
many’s dye exports to America. 

Other Chattanooga hosiery manufacturers are investi- 
gating opportunities for an expansion of their trade in 
South The Hos ry Mill is reported 
as having already gained a there, and the 
Davis Hosiery Mill’s interest in that direction is inereasing. 

It is reported that J. Q. Little, Dever Little and Stan- 


yarne Little have been to Johnson City, Tenn., with a view 


America. Dayton 


strong trade 


of erecting a large cotton mill at that place. These young 


men are excellently equipped as practical mill men, and 


the people of Johnson City are enthusiastie over the project. 


The advantages of this location are among them 


being that it is situated half way between the cotton and 


many, 
coal fields. The price of coal at Johnson City is reason 
able and the freight on cotton to that point is 42 cents. 
The labor conditions at Johnson City are also favorable. 
as there are no concerns there which employ women and 
ehildren. The plant will cost $500,000 and will have not 
less than 25,000 spindles. The Clinehfield & 
Ohio railway is interested and will probably subseribe lib- 
erally to the stock, as will the Eastern Electric company 


Carolina, 


of Johnson City, which owns the street car franchise and 
the power plant. The site of the mill will be at the june 
tion of the C., C. & O. and Southern railways just outside 
the city limits. 

Austin, Texas, is in the market for a eotton mill and 
reports from there indicate that they have cheap power, 
convenient cotton fields producing 500,000 bales annually, 
and are willing to aid financially. 

Additions and replacements among southern mills are 
noted as follows: 


—— 
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The Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Georgia, have placed their 


order for a large amount of new machinery, including 
pickers, cards, drawing, roving, spoolers and twisters. 

The Whitney Mfg. Co., at Whitney, 8. C., are planning 
to add 40 spinning frames and 14 roving frames, order 
for these having been placed. 

Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, Georgia, have con 
tracted for 14 new cards and one new roving frame. 

West Point Mfg. Co., West Point, Ga., are preparing 
to receive four new single flier speeders recently ordered. 
Fulton Cotton Mills, 
Athens, Ala., for two camless winders. 

The Asbestos & 
S. C., are planning to build a 


Order has been placed by the 
Charleston, 


two 


General Rubber Co., of 
textile mill, a small 
story building having been decided upon. 

The Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. €., has 
placed an order for 24 new Stafford looms. 

The Riverside Mfg. Co., of Castle Hayne, N. ., has 
been incorporated, capital stock being $25,000. H. L. Vol- 


lers, W. A. Mahler and D. MacEachern are the incorpora 


Inverness 


tors, 
Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., has trom $72,000 to $90,000. 


This is for the purpose of enlarging the company’s plant. 


The capital stock of the 
been increased 
They now have 4440 spindles, and manufacture osnaburgs, 
drills and brown sheetings. 

The 


to have a 


Board of Trade, Savannah, Ga., are endeavoring 


new hosiery manufacturing plant located there. 


Thomas Purse is secretary of the Board of Trade. 

A charter has been granted the Kings Mountain, (N. C.) 
Manufacturing Company, the eapital stock $95,000. 
W. A. Mauney and J. 8S. Manney are the 
porators. 

The contract for the looms for the 15,000 spindle addi 


Mills, at Lexington, N. C., 


being 


pri cipal ineor- 


to the Erlanger has bee 
placed. 

The leard Mfg. Co., at leard, N. C., 
been incorporated with capital stock of $125,000, by D. B. 
Null, Stanley Ferry and A. L. Wilson, all of Connelly 


Springs, N. C. 


tion 


near Hickory, has 


It is reported that J. K. King and Hubert {furray. 
both formerly connected with the Massey Mills, of Colun 
bus, Georgia, are organizing a company for the establish 
ment of a hosiery mill in Columbus. They expect to mar 
ufaeture about 350 dozen pairs of hose per day. 

The Old Dominion Knitting Mill, of Williamsburg, Va., 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 
$15,000, the intention being to manufacture knit goods. 
The officers of the company are: John McGinnis, president : 
Edmund Fain, secretary and treasurer, both of Williams 
burg. 

It is reported that I. J. Nathan, proprietor of ice and 
light plants at Marlin and Rosebud, Texas, would like to 
eet in toueh with some one who has eapital or machinery 
and who would take stock and assist in the promotion of 
a cotton mill in that letter addressed to the 
secretary of the Commercial Club of Marlin, Texas, will 


section. A 


secure full details. 





At one time taxes were collected at the point of the 
bayonet. ‘We have, however, improved since those days. 
Instead of lounging in some jail, we may have the privilege 
of sitting upon the sidewalks, surrounded by our goods and 


chattels, and breathing in the fresh air of heaven. 








NEW ENGLAND MILL SITUATION. 


lsusimess in eotto oods has improved ma verv marker 
uy since the irst week of this veal and there is a mue 
wetter sentiment among manufacturers. The prices at 


ich considerable business has been done have not been 
rofitable, based on the cost of eotton at the time the or 


ders were taken, but the mills had been buying some cot 


on from the opening of the season and the disposition ot 


erchants and manufacturers has been to stimulate tradin: 
herever possible by makine the lowest values comme! 
irate with conditions. The improvement that was fore 
east in the improving demand for wide print eloths wa- 
inally seen in all domestie lines when new values for tli 
all season were plaeed on eotton blankets and other napped 
ottons 
(‘or trary to the usual enstom of late years, the prices 
Nashua cotton blankets were made before the produc 
on was placed under order in any degree. These prices 
vere materially below what other blanket manufacturers 
ere looking for, but from the start of the season’s trad 
they touched the bottom values that buyers could ex 
pect and soon led to the placing of full orders by the job 
hers who were ready to proceed. Several jobbers wer 
inable or unwilling to commit themselves or eoods to be 
delivered six or nine months ahead when they still had 
any back bills to pay, and while there was still grav 
imeertainty concerning the possible volume of distribution. 
These uncertainties were dispelled in a large measur 
v the fact that prices were named low enough to protect 
Wy buyer, and by the other faet, that eon petitors of the 
leading manufacturers did not want to ent priees any 
“eeper There is warrant Tor saving that the business ol 
he larger producers is fuller than a year ago on the staph 
lines. It has been erowineg deeidedly better on all the 


aney products used for rugs, bath robes. ete. 


Prices on the fanev flannellettes were named on a basis 
’ | to 1! { eents a vard lowet than a vear ago. | 1 one 
istance the prices were 2% per cent lower than in 1911. 


the last previous vear ol low cotton. These low prices 
served to place many of the best known New England 
brands of fine flannelletts within new jobbine and retail 
Tice ranges and consequently led to the placing of larget 
orders than have been given in reeent years. The pric 
cutting that followed on the lower grades has not affected 
| 


the New Enelan lines as mueh as in some vears of close 


0 “petition. 


The leading manulacturers of fine dress ginehams an: 
staple ginghams decided to make no reductions in- prie 
or the spring and fall SenSOn, The orders that came i! 


tl staple einghams were surprisingly lares and showed 


that stoeks had been reduced ereatly in anticipation of a 


sharp reduetion. Had the dyestuff outlook been normal 
such a reduction would have been made. It was found 
that even if dyestuffs supplies were likely to come in, the 
prices asked for them were so high that mills could not 


assure themselves of profit if they dropped the prices o 


voods in keeping with the drop in raw cotton. By stand 
ing pat the manufacturers expected to lose considerable 
husiness to southern mills whose staple lines were dropped 
a couple of months ago. The buying assumed suel) pro 
portions that southern mills were unable to advanee their 
prices and New Kneeland ills are now holding firm and 


} 
{ 


are well supplied with busi ess Tor two months to eome, 
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(he dress gingham business has been cood on the hi 
that retail for 10 cents a vard. It has not been so gover 
on the other lines, particularly on the goods of the AF‘ 
character. There is a fair business coming along on other 
varn dyed specialties made in the smaller gingham mills. 
but it is being placed in small lots. The impression among 
cingham manufacturers is that fashion will favor the eloth 
before the spring and summer selling season is very fat 
advaneed. 

Wide print cloths are from % to % cent a yard higher 
than the low point of last year. Sales this month have 
been active. In one week Fall River disposed of 350,000 
pieces, the largest week’s sales in more than six months. 
Stoeks at that centre are now declining and the February 
eontract sales will prevent any further accumulation for 
some time. Narrow print cloths are in fair demand. Nar 
row prints were advanced to a basis of 4%4 eents for Amer 
iean standards on January 18th and other lines were als 
advanced. There is a movement afoot to foree an aban 
donment of the poliey of protecting the jobbers against 
price reductions on staple prints and it is thought that it 
will be sueeessful. 

Bleached cottons have been in steady demand, the buy- 
ers giving preference to the better known brands and to 
the finer eounts, Fruit of the Loom 7’oods have been ad 


vaneed to a basis of 7°4 cents, They sold is low iis 7M, 


cents last year. Wide sheetings are firmer and about 21: 
per cent higher. Pillow tubings are comfortably sold ahead. 
There has been better business than for some time in som 
of the ehoiee New Eneland brands of brown sheetings ane 
drills. The inquiry for export has been generally light. 

Staple tickines were reduced from 15 cents to I1!- 
eents a vard for S ounce 2oods and large orders placed 
There were some less drastic reductions on denims tiie 
other coarse yarn colored materials. Colored duck in 10!. 
and 12 ounce weights has sold well for tentage purposes 
and substantial quantities are being exported to the coun 
tries at war. It is now pretty generally known that ‘con 
verters and manufacturers of various duck materials have 
secured a very full line of orders from abroad, and the 
figures oft shipments of goods of this class are becoming 
formidable. The most substantial business for export in 
rezular channels has come from India, about 3,000 bales 
of drills having been sold on a basis of 6°4 cents for 
standards. 

Business on fine and faney combed yarn cottons has not 
heen up to expectations although in the last week of the 
month the demand was broadening. The anxiety of manu 
faecturers to sell goods and the pressure of converters to 
secure business on goods they have had in hand sinee late 
fall, following the hurried finishing when dyestuff seareits 
was mueh talked of, have led to free reduetions and to 
many irregular quotations. The consequence bas been that 
mills have found it diffieult to see a profit on the business 
offered to them on repeat orders as well as on orders for 
many of the fine plain combed yarn staples. The New 
Bedford mills were laying weavers off a month ago but are 
now beginning to re-start machinery again. 

The volume of business tendered on silks and cottons 
and on embroidered voiles, crepes, and dotted swisses has 
shown a steady gain this month. The absence of a normal 
demand for heavy piece dved eottons on the poplin order 
has been felt greatly in the mills. There is now coming 


forward a demand for gabardines, and serees in cotton, 
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Following is the U. 8S. Census Bureau report of cotton 


ginned prior to January 16th, 1915, exclusive of linters: 








1915 1914 1913 1912 
Alabama . ; 1,67¢ 81 1,475,154 1,307,736 1,638,699 
Arkansas 941,681 967,687 741,282 797,597 
Florida 88,113 65,765 57 88,177 
Georgia 996,842 2,314,101 2,657,984 
Loutsiana 134,479 42.384 357,758 
Mississip} 1,143.70 1,176,539 ,061,859 
North Carolina 853,83 783,817 996,998 
Oklahoma 1,147,497 825,069 915,563 
South Carolina 1,425,768 1,368,774 536,085 
Tennessee 842,982 358,725 886,293 
lexas $4,120,904 3,715,418 3,964 620 

136,062 111,053 114,176 
I 1 Sta 14.907,942 13,582,.03¢ ,515,799 
( d , 1 4¢ 19 234,315 198,797 
Pet. er en'd to Jan. 16 97.1 ¢ 93.3 
Total s ) ngs 13.982.811 13,488,539 15,553,073 
Tot : a on (?) 631,153 602,324 556,276 
Coammer< y j 14.977.000 14.173.000 16,069,000 

THE YARN MARKET. 

Che varn market for January has been rather a disap 
pol ting one The expected 1n provement m the demand 
for varns that was due around the middle of January failed 
to materialize. The prices, however, were stiffly held, and 


if anything, had an upward trend. ‘This action on the Phil- 
adelphia market, however, is not to be taken as a eriterion 
for the entire trade. Many mills are manufacturing yarns 
steadily and are selling them as fast as manufactured, and 
in some instances are considerably oversold and the mills 
are running night and day with two shifts of operatives. 
Facts like these do not usually appear in the market dis 
CUuSsSIONS. 

At the beginning of the month, there was some signs of 
improvement noticeable in the demand for combed yarn. 
However, combed varn in the Philadelphia market has been 
very dull for a considerable period and any movement at 
all could be classed as an inprovement. Southern frame 
spun single combed peeler were sold at this time on the 
hasis of 19 to 20 cents for 10's. There were also a few 
sales of eastern mule spun yarns on a basis of 20% cents 
to 211% cents for 10’s. There was some little improvement 
in the demand for mercerized varn, while the weaving line 
remained practically unchanged. 

In the Boston market, purchases by electrical manufac- 
turers were followed up by further buying of a similar 
nature. This trading involved some single 100’s combed sea 
island yarns. The tire duck weavers were also taking yarns 
quite freely on old contracts and the specifications indicated 
considerable activity on the part of such mills. Underwear 
knitters in the Boston markets continued to buy yarns very 
sparingly. However, New York State knitters were in the 
market for 10’s, 12’s and 14’s singles. Prices in the Boston 
market advanced slightly during this period. 

Toward the close of the month the New York future 
cotton market went upward and spinners gradually boosted 
the prices of their yarns; 10’s southern frame spun carded 
cones were quoted one day for 15 cents, the next morning for 
1514 cents and before night were 151% cents. Prices for 
24’s cones rose from 18 to 19 eents in one week’s time. 
There were a few sales made on the basis of 15 cents for 
10’s and sales of 20’s were made at 16%4 and 17 cents; 24’s 
sold at 18, and 26’s at 181% and 1914 cents. The knitters 
seemed to have a tendency to balk at paying the increased 
prices asked by the spinners and confined their orders to 
what was absolutely necessary. The demand for mercerized 
combed yarn was confined to small quantities. 

In the weaving lines, while there were spots in which 


improvement was reported, there was nothing that could be 
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classed as a general improvement. The sales of weaving 
yarns were largely in small quantities but the prices were 
on a gradually rising basis. Dealers received quite a num- 
ber of inquiries for weaving yarns ranging from 14’s single 
warps to 40’s 2-ply warps in chains, generally, for March 
or later deliveries, but the gradually advancing prices of 
the yarns checked any large buying. 

The demand for 2-ply combed yarn still continued smal) 
and with prices rather irregular; 60’s 2-ply combed Egyp- 
tian sold for 47 cents; 40’s 2-ply combed peeler skeins sold 
for 31 cents; 60’s 2-ply eombed peeler on cones sold for 
1114 cents, 43 and 44 cents; 50’s 2-ply sold for 36 to 38 
cents. 

Taking all in all, the future prospects for the yarn mar- 
ket were brighter not only as regards a better price for the 
varns, but it is also evident that the yarn users must buy 
in larger quantities sooner or later. The following are re- 
cent quotations from the Philadelphia market: 

Southern Single Skeins. 





j 0 OS re @13% | 20s eee ° 15 D15% 
10s 13% | 24s ees tise one 
12 .14 | 26s qian ..16% 
l6s 14 @14% BD ike ea 1s 
lfis -14% @15% | 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s 13 24s ‘ és 16% 
10 13% 26s me 
l2s 14 | 30s 18 
14s .14% 10s 23 
L6s -14%@15 2 er ---30 @s30'2 
Os . 15% @16 We cotccmesene 35 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeins. 
9-4 slack 14% | 8-3-4 hard twist...13 @13% 
8-4 slack 6 eae 
Southern Single Warps. 
58 13 @13% | 24s cee ewe Te 
LOs 13%@14 26s ree y ...16% 
et id oka war Ka ae 14 30s 18 
l4s 14% | ee . earg eae 23 M24 
16s 15 ere se 30 31 
Us .15% | 
Southern Two-Ply Warps. 
Rs 13 RAR rer 16%@17 
10s 13% eer ‘ rr @17%% 
12s <a. GRO £ Be sev tiaea -.---18 @18% 
l4s 2 Gees. Be og ceues wadaaks 23 @25 
l6s 15! @16 Be. © boca. u eateew ook cae 31 
20s soove dO 96% | 
Northern Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins. 
22s sevens ee rere osae 
24s Saal vio ee | 40s 23 D2 
26s . staat alae 18% |} 50s . ie 31 
SE rhino én: | 60s Tee eT 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins. 
20s ‘ ‘ ; .- 22% @23 ee eee .386% @37 
24s . Tre... |. hh area re 41 @42 
30s enaada 27 @27% | 70s .............47 @50 
40s ie .-31% @32 | Ae ee . .60 @63 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones. 
8s +d errr rs 14 @14% -— rere err 17 
Petes 14% @15 kt eee 
12s .. wie ...-14%@15% 7 reece ar 18 @18 42 
ls oe ....--15%@16 | OUR ck kvdcscee sts eee 
18s reer ee 16% @17 errr ..19 
Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
is to 8s --2- 15% BE sivictwcevces vee 
10s ee: hl eee 19 
12s : .16%@1T7 24s 5 od sari Awe 19% 
l4s ce ee, © ORE. ciccwcnemdae 20 
l6s . were se 17% @18 OE ca ria wrecrallee acre care 2 
18s ‘ tsnnacesnee 0G “ees -.20 
Northern Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones 
SOG dicpustuha wars 20% @21 Be . Bere 24 @24'% 
-8 rere a 21 @21% | 24s amjeces ~ 24 @25 % 
l4s ; 21% @22 26s. sacéesecs 6st areas 
16s ; .--22 @22% 30s enna ..29 @29% 
18s . ..22%@23 36s 31 (@31% 
20s 23144, @24 DY “aha e nuk oie ee 33 M34 





A firm in the United Kingdom informs an American 
consul that it wishes to be placed in touch with manufae- 
turers in the United States of children’s cot blankets made 
of waste cotton. The sizes of blankets in demand are 30 
by 40 inches and 36 by 50 inches, colored blue or pink, 
with animal decorations. Quotations should be made in 
English eurreney, and through rates to destination, if pos- 
sible, otherwise f. 0. b. New York. It is explained that the 
usual terms of payment are cash in 30 days. The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce will furnish further 
information on application. Refer to file No. 14297. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKET. 


Knit goods in January showed a slow but general im- 
provement. As indicated in earlier reports many knitters 
were driving their machinery full capacity night and day 
and still unable to keep up with orders. This refers only 
to some special industries, however, and did not inelude 
the entire general line of knit goods manufactures. Jan- 
uary saw an increase of orders from jobbers for light 
weight underwear and some lines of hosiery. The im- 
provement in the raw cotton market no doubt had a ten- 
deney to start buyers going on orders. 

One of the interesting events of the early part of the 
month was a naming of prices on men’s cotton fleeced un- 
derwear. Some of these prices were understood to be from 
25 cents to 421% cents a dozen below the prices of a year 
ago. 

The annual convention of the knit goods jobbers at 
the Waldorf Astoria brought out several interesting fea- 
tures, among which was the more optimistic view of the 
future on the part of the majority present. They seemed 
to believe that the change for the better had arrived and 
that good business could be expected this year. Frank L. 
Chipman, of Charles Chipman’s Sons, hosiery selling agents, 
in an address entitled “Thirty Years’ Retrospection and 
Prospects in Hosiery,” expressed a belief that in the near 
future there is to be a wonderful revival in business. In 
diseussing the changes in the distribution of knit goods cov- 
ering the period of which he was speaking, he said that 
very few realized the completeness of the modern American 
jobbing house. In this connection he told of some personal 
experiences that were of particular interest. We quote as 
follows: 

“If you had been with me on a tour of the jobbing 
houses of London last year, you would then appreciate the 
advancement made in this country over foreign competitors. 
In one of the largest houses in London I counted thirty 
young men with large baskets on their shoulders carrying 
goods down rough stairways to the basement to be packed. 
There were only two elevators in this immense establish- 
ment, earrying two passengers each, and kept exclusively 
for customers. The buildings of all the London jobbers 
are antiquated, rough floors, combinations of small rooms, 
and I failed to find one house or institution any better, or 
equal, to ours of thirty years ago. The same applies to 
Paris; there are very few jobbers in France, most of the 
business being done direct with the retailer, and I am sure 
that those who are there are thirty years behind any de- 
partment represented here. 

“In Brazil I found the domestic hosiery business in about 
the same condition that existed here twenty years ago. I 
visited their mills and they were still making (in some of 
the mills) the old eut hosiery. Few of the poor people in 
Brazil wear hosiery, and the inhabitants of the cities being 
Portuguese and Spanish still wear faney stripes, both in 
women’s and men’s hose, which would be unmarketable here. 

“Of course the craze for silk hosiery has reached the 
South American countries, and the better class of people 
are beginning to call for them. The duty, however, on the 
50 eent silk hose in Brazil is approximately $10 a dozen. 
The manufacturers sell seamless cotton hose for 33 cents 
per pair—which is their dollar—and would sell in this 
eountry for 1214 eénts. The duty, however, is something 
like $1.35 per dozen on 1 pound 10 cotton hose, so it entirely 
exeludes American goods of this class. 
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“Uruguay's population of 1,280,000, 98 per cent white. 
is the most prosperous of all South American countries, 
and is a good market for its size, having no hosiery mills. 

“T found in Argentina that the jobbing houses were 
right up to date and their business methods on a par with 
ours. Large quantities of cheap German faney hosiery 
are imported and very creditable cheap staple goods are 
made in the country; such as the Nelson and others are 
made in quantities and compare favorably with American 
manufacture. The duty, which is from 50 to 97 cents a 
dozen, excludes American goods of this character. 

“At 12 o’celock each day every one leaves the business 
establishment, the doors are locked, and no one remains 1! 


the house save the watchman; all business eeasing every 


day in the year from 12 to 2, giving everybody a rest and 
time to go home for their midday meal. Imagine our doing 
this! 

“In Chili I found about the san conditions as in the 
Argentine, and outside of the countries entioned there are 
more people in Jersey City consuming hosiery than the 
remainder of the South American countinent.” 


Speaking of the selling end, with particular reference to 
the domestie trade, Mr. Chipman continued: 

“T believe the greatest step that can be taken is closer 
commercial harmony between producer and distributer, the 
manufacturer and jobber becoming as a big wheel. the cog 
of which is unity. 

“We cannot overlook the facet of the recent greatly 1! 
ereasing sale of hosiery direet from factory to retailer. No 
industry is healthy without being profitable, and there are 
a number of factors contributing to the distribution of 
hosiery from manufacturer through jobber to retailer, which 
should be borne in mind: 

“First—The enormous growth of magazines and papers 
carrying each its selling message. 

“Seecond—The great growth of mail and mail orders on 
the part of catalog houses, department stores and manufac 
turer to retailer. 

“Third—The feeling on the part of retail hosiery buyer 
that a mill purchase will greatly ingratiate him in the eves 
of his employer, which too often is a fact, with the result 
of his willingness to give preference to that which he be 
lieves to be mill purchases. 

“Fourth—The depreciation of quality of merehandise 
which always exists when it is bought to sell on its appear 
anee, rather than on intrinsic merit, to the consumer. 

“Fifth—There are some 2,000 hosiery mills seattered 
almost in every state of the Union, more built each vear. 
and a great many of these distribute merchandise locally 
to accommodate their retail friends, without the competition 
of the standard mills.” 

In the underwear end of the market it is understood 
that one or two mills have already booked nearly a full 
production for next season, but these instances are exeep- 
tional and as earlier indicated, consist of special types of 
knit goods. It was reported that two southern mills have 
made advanees of five cents a dozen on ribbed goods. Many 
knit goods buyers still continue to view the new prices on 
the higher grades of men’s fleeced underwear as out of 
range with the rest of the market and indieated their belief 
that eventually the mills would have to make revisions. No 
indication of this is in evidence at the closing of the monti: 
and outside of the army orders in fleeces it is believed that 
a steady export trade can be looked for through regular 


channels. The hosiery trade continued to show improve- 
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reproduced at O an ad Pin Fieure 76. The 
the colored yarns are as follow 
Pattern ©. Warp: 36 threads white, 6 threads black 
and white grandrelle twist. 
Weft: 44 picks white, 


relle twist 104 threads per ineh and 96 picks per inch. 


$ picks black and white grand- 


Althoueh the weaves of wlieh this eloth is made are of 
a simple nature, ¢. e., the 4/4 basket and the 4/4 twill, yet 


if requires IS | icks for one complete unit in the wav of the 
hown at Q in | 0 77. This is due to the black 


weft as shoy 


and white grandrelle weft interwoven with the warp threads 
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during recent years. 
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tien will be held in the First Regiment Armory at Broad 


and Callowhill Streets, Philadelphia, where it has been held 
The date for this convention is May 
3rd to 7th, inelusive. This decision was reached at a meet- 
ing of the oflicers of the association at the Manufacturers 
Club. It is reported that the officers of the association ex 


press a bye tler feeling regardil o busimess ¢o iditie ns th an {ol 


some time past. 





in a twill order. The solid marks represent the blaek and 


white grandrelle threads on the surface, while the ecorre- 
sponding type of weft is indicated by the arrow head lines 


opposite the picks. The combination of the twill with the 
basket requires a little ingenuiiy to seeure a good result, 
and even as it is there are floats of 6 in several places. 
The defect, however, is searcely noticeable in the cloth. The 
draft and weaving plans are shown at R and §, respectively. 

The pattern P is a erepe effect improved by a black 


stripe in the same weave. All the warp, 40 threads of white 


and 8 threads of black and white grandrelle twist as wel! 


as the weft appear double as illustrated in the design TT, 
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Figure 78, and the draft U indicates double draws. In prae 
tice each pair of threads which work as one would be drawn 
through one mail, and hence the draft would really be a 
straight one on 12 harnesses. Similarly, double weft in the 
shuttle would be used, and therefore the weaving plan V 


shows 12 picks instead of 24. Considerable difficulty, how- 


ever, is experienced in weaving double weft from cops or 


pirn unless the operatives are fortunate enough to obtain 
exactly the same lengih of each yarn in every layer. In 
some eases a slight twist is imparted to the double filling 


in order that the two yarns may be wound and unwound 
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as shown in draft DD. The weaving plan E is similarly re 
K'ig. 7S. dueed on account of the double picks, and 1s complet o 
S by 8. 
rhe cloth at A, Fig. 79, is woven by another of thes 
simple little crepe like weaves which give a | leasing effect to 
the cloth either when used alone or as a ground weave upon 
3 which some figure is developed. Both Warp a d filling of 
F : ; 
ad this cloth are 2-ply cream and set almost as closely as it is 
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4 ‘ of 2-ply maroon filling. The complete weave stands on 1 
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5 ns x. : $1. Two different drafts G and H are given with the 
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corresponding plans J and K. From the weaver’s point of 
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aaa vk view draft G is the simpler. 
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receipt of a ecommunieation lrom a foreign legation lt 
Fic. 79. Washington transmitting a letter from a firm which desires 

to be put into communication with Ameriean manufacturers 

possible, thus yielding a very close texture. There are 136 of cotton fabries, flannelettes, and oxfords. Samples of 
threads yer inch and 128 picks per inch, The unit’ the materials desired have been forwarded, and may be 
weave is shown at C, Figure 80 and oeeupies 16 threads and inspected at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Com- 
16 picks. But since it is formed of double threads the draft | meree and the branch offices at New York, Boston and At 


will be double warp straight over on 8 harnesses instead of lanta. When making inquiry refer to file No. 15135. 
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THE CARDING PROCESS. 


BY H. C. WOOD. 
PART THREE. 


THE CYLINDER AND FLATS. 

Consider the fibres as having been delivered to the 
cylinder. The speed of the cylinder and the “keen” of 
the wire is such that the fibre is readily taken up. In 
considering the action of the cylinder and flats on the fibre 
it is well to remember that we are dealing with a fibre of 
about 1/1200 of an inch in diameter or expressed decimally 
this means .000833 inchps in diameter. This fibre, from 
the time of its formation in the boll, has never felt any 
well defined restraint upon its natural tendeney to curl. 
The fibre itself contains by actual measurement from 250 
to 300 natural turns of twist per inch. I have sometimes 
heard this characteristic of the fibre spoken of as the 
“worm” of the fibre. 

These two natural characteristies of the cotton fibre 
make it very difficult to hold the fibre straight after once 
getting it into this condition. While this tendency to eurl. 
due to the freedom of the fibre, forms one of the evils of 
the present system of carding, a certain amount of free- 
dom is necessary in order that the earding may be effect- 
ively carried on. 

The writer has often read and heard of the theory, 
so called, that each point on the eylinder should take up 
one fibre at each revolution. Theoretically, it is said that is 
what should occur and it is generally accepted and credited. 
But I believe that this theory is at once the most improb- 
able, actually the most impossible of any ever considered 
in the manufacture of cotton yarns. If such a condition 
could be brought about I believe there would be no one 
thing at onee so damaging to the fibre and so detrimental 
to the manufacture of an even, level and clear yarn. But 
happily this condition is almost impossible of attainment. 
We can, however, approach such a condition and when 
we do the ecard wire becomes over crowded and bad eard- 
ing results. 

Fach square foot of surface on the eylinder contains 
between 55,000 and 90,000 points depending upon the 
“eounts” of wire used. As a result of this large number 
of points, and the speed of the cylinder, it is impossible 
to have each point pick up a fibre at each revolution. It 
is entirely probable that there are certain spots, more or 
less unevently distributed over the surface of the eylin«er, 
that do not pick up any fibre for perhaps two or tlree 
revolutions. This uneven distribution is partly overcome 
through the action of the flats and the method of deposit- 
ing the fibre on the doffer. The flats are continually work- 
ing, picking up, and earding fibre. The slow speed at 
which they revolve and their action tend to redistribute 
the fibres picked up from the licker-in, in a more even 
manner over the entire surface of the cylinder. In the case 
of a 27 ineh doffer making 10 revolutions per minute, with 
a cylinder speed of 165 revolutions per minute, each foot 
in length of the web coming from the doffer is composed 
of fibres that were distributed over a length of 30 feet on 
the cylinder surface. The condensing of the fibres cover- 
ing a large cylinder area, onto a small doffer area, tends 
to partially overcome the more or less uneven distribution 
of the fibres on the cylinder. 
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In considering the question of how long a fibre remains 
on the eylinder before being deposited on the doffer it 
would be well to remember that some fibres do not stay 
on the eylinder for even one revolution. There is no doubt 
that some fibres are picked up by the cylinder, carried 
through the flats, and then deposited on the doffer, staying 
on the cylinder but a very short time. As the eard econ- 
tinues to run without stripping, the fibres are carried nearer 
the surface of the wire and are more easily and quickly 
earried away by the doffer. Again it is well to remember 
that some fibres become “flocked” in the cylinder and are 
only removed when the cylinder is stripped. It is possible, 
therefore, that any condition exists between these two ex- 
tremes. 

Other conditions also infleunce this important feature 
of carding. If a heavy sliver is being carded with a short 
draft and a high doffer speed the fibre quickly passes 
through the card. These are the usual conditions found 
where a high production is desired. Where quality is the 
ehief factor, the opposite conditions exist, the stock re- 
mains on the eylinder longer and is carded slower. 

This brings us to a consideration of the two terms, fast 
and slow earding. Fast earding means getting the fibre 
onto the cylinder and off again as quickly as_ possible. 
The maximum of fast earding would be obtained when 
earding the heaviest sliver at the highest doffer speed, using 
the lightest lap with the shortest draft. All of these fac- 
tors would tend to rush the fibres through, allowing the 
eard the minimum time to act upon them. Under these 
conditions the eard really acts as a machine to convert the 
lap into sliver and to do it as fast as possible. 

The opposite conditions exist when slow earding is 
desired. As to the relative merits of each method, they 
both have their uses. Where well carded work is desired, 
slow carding must be used. It is then that the stock is 
earded and cleaned the most and the most even sliver pro- 
duced. Where production is the first consideration, fast 
carding must be resorted to and quality sacrificed. All 
other things being equal, fast carding is the least injurious 
to the fibre and will produce stronger yarns than can be 
made from stock earded slowly. The stock remains on 
the cylinder a shorter length of time and receives a less 
harsh treatment, which tends to leave the fibre stronger. 

Such a eondition exists when carding reworked waste 
mixtures, eonsisting of machined roving waste and re- 
claimed fibre from ecard strips. Under these conditions 
the stock has been pretty well worked up. By this time 
it is well cleaned and more or less weakened. Under such 
conditions fast earding will prove a benefit, tending to 
weaken the fibre the least and giving at the same time all 
the cleaning desired. 

In action the flats serve a two fold purpose. With 
the eylinder they ecard or comb out the long fibres and at 
the same time catch and hold the short fibres thrown off 
by the eylinder. With these short fibres a great many 
“motes” are found, and while these “strips” are of a low 
erade in many eases, they are one of the most valuable 
by-products of the mill. 

It is between the flats and cylinder where the most of 
the carding is done. The diameter of the fibre is so slight 
that it becomes necessary to make very close settings at 
this point in order to treat the thin web of cotton eovering 
the cylinder successfully. For this purpose all makers of 
eards use what has come to be known as the five point flat 
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setting. This is so called because of the use of a flexible 
bend adjusted at five points. This flexible bend is placed 
at each side of the card and upon it the flats rest and 
ride. In order to maintain this definite relation of flat to 
eylinder at all stages of wear of the cylinder and flat wire, 
the bend is flexible and may be sprung into such positions 
as may be necessary to maintain the proper setting. 

Not only do the flats bear a certain relation to the 
eylinder as regards distance between them but each flat is 
so constructed that the rear edge of the wire is brought 
closer to the cylinder than the front edge. This is teeh 
nically known as the “Heel” of the flat and the opposite 
edge as the “Toe.” This is shown at Fig. 7. The amount 
of the heel that is usually given a flat of one ineh in width 


is abont .02 inches. This means that the toe of the flat 
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ia. 7. Srcrion oF Carp CYLINDER AND FLAT. 


is earried .02 inches higher than the heel. It does not 
mean that the wire is any shorter at the toe than at the 
heel, but the construction of the flat is such that when 
moving over the flexible bend the toe is carried higher. 

The reasons for this important construction are as fol- 
lows: raising the front edge of the flat prevents any ten- 
dency of the fibre to catch and roll up at this point; and 
it allows each fibre a free entrance under the flat gradually 
subjecting it to the full surface of the flat. 

If the flat rode straight and in a radial line drawn 
from the center of the eylinder through the center of the 
flat, the nearest point of contact would be at the middle 
of the flat. This means that for one-half the surface of 
the flat the fibre would be drawn into the flat and for the 
other half drawn out. Now tipping the front edge of the 
flat up throws this nearest point of contact to the rear 
edge of the flat. Thus the fibre is gradually and more 
firmly drawn through the full width of the flat, than would 
be the ease if there was no heel. From this it ean be 
readily seen that the setting of the flat to the cylinder 
really is made at the heel of the flat or the point of near- 
est contact. 

It is considered good practice in setting flats to grad- 
ually bring the flats closer to the cylinder as they move 
forward, making a closer setting at the front than at the 
back. The reasons for this are as follows: it takes the 
flat from 30 to 50 minutes to pass over the surface of the 


eylinder. It enters at the back perfectly clean and as it 
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moves torward it picks up short fibres, motes, ete., aud 
gradually fills up. As this continues and the flat becomes 
filled, it loses some of its carding efficiency. To partially 
overeome this loss the flat is set closer to the eylinder as it 
inoves forward. 


There is such a thing as overearding stock and this is 
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Fic. 8. A Section oF ONE STYLE oF Fiat AbJUSTING 
DEVICE. 


more injurious to the fibre than underearding. When the 
fibre first enters the flats it is not in a straight condition. 
As it moves forward through successive flats it gradually 
straightens out and more easily enters and leaves the wire. 
Such being the ease it is possible to set the front flats 
closer to the eylinder without injuring the fibre. 





Fic. 9. ANOTHER SeEcTION OF THIS SAME DEVICE. 


There are two types of flexible bends that find favor in 
the trade. That shown in Figs. 8 and 9 is the device 
applied to one make of ecards, while Fig. 10 illustrates the 
more common type used by American builders. 

There is a certain amount of mechanical ability neces- 
sary in satisfactorily making the flat setting, outside of the 
ability to guage the setting. It is more the mechanies of 
the setting that will be discussed than the ability to feel 
the guage as that is something that comes only after long 
practice and cannot be given in an article of this character. 

Referring to Figs. 8 and 9, E represents the flexible 
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Figure 10 illustrates another method, using a flexible 
end of si ohtly different construction. In tl ethod 
he adjustment is made upon the bend itself. This bend is 
s onstru ‘ ’ alwavs has a tendeney to spring’ i 
t is de so that it gradually tapers toward the ends, 
this makn it more flexible and more easily sprung. JB 
represents e flexible bend and A the rigid bend, to th 
side of which the flexible bend is fastened after being set. 
B is pivoted at C. At EF and FE" it is supported by blocks 
At D and PD’ it is bolted to the stands, and any tendet e\ 
of the bend to eramp is taken care of by the slots i the 
hend nat these pomts The bend Is sO Col structed that it 
has a tendency to spring in towards the eylinder, and 
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No matter which method is used there is a certain pro 
cedure that must be carried out to obtain good results. The 
flat. In : 


every set ot 


setting should be made to the high 
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its ere is usually one fat that is higher than the others 
cl i la should bye MmarKhed in sole disti eulshing al 
el | newly reclothed set this flat is usually arkec 
a label to this effect. In setting to this flat one « 
bly sure that all the flats will clear. 
( rst adjustment to be ade is at the center I 
rst lowered the flats into some here near the orig 
| positio they had previously been raised. In eas ’ 
cond stvle bend is used, nuts D and D* should bi f 
senied After adjusti Oo the center the points each side 
e center should be set, and the ends in sueeession. Sue 
procedure forees all te de ey to cramp or warp out the ‘ 
ends of the bend and the flats should lay true. In setting 
lats there should always be the “rough” and “finished” 
setting. In the “rough” setting no fine adjustment shoul 
e atte ted, the aim being to simply bring both sid 
oO ear a level | n as possible. It is frequently 
found that the adjustment of ohe side will throw the othe: ' 
side out, this should be guarded against by repeated trials 
vith the eage until both sides are alike. In the handling 
of the gage equal care should be necessary. The closest set 
ting comes at the heel of the flat and any tendeney to “pull” 
the gage will give a false setting. 
The percentage of strips removed by the flats depends 
upon three tactors, namely, the settine of the flats to the 
evlinder, the setting of the percentage plate, and the speed 
of the flats. Any variation in the amount of strips is 
usually made by one of the last two factors, and most com 
monly by readjusting the percentage plate. The action of 
this plate is rather peeuliar. If drawn away from the a 
evlinder it will cause the flats to remove a heavier strip, i 9 
set closer to the eylinder it will eause a lighter strip. The 
reasons for this are that at this point air currents play a 
very important part in the working of the ecard. Drawing 
the percentage plate closer to the cylinder allows more ai id 
to enter between the plate and flats. This causes the fibers 
to hue the evlinder, thereby reducing the amount of strips. 
Drawing the percentage plate away has the opposite effect. 
The setting of the flats to the evlinde r and the speed of the { 
flats are points usually determined by the elass of stock 
being run and the variations in the strip are brought about 
by the use of the percentage plate. 
Great care must be used in preventing lateral currents 
of air whieh eross the surface of the eylinder, for not only 
do such currents cause a curling of the fibers, but also cause 
uch bad earding together with eut or broken fibers. To 
prevent this, see that the base of the eard is echinked with 
strips ol wood and all air eurrents exeluded at tl is point. 
\lso see that the stripping door fits tightly. 
(To be continued.) ‘ 


CLOTH ROOM METHODS AND MACHINES. 


FALLIN, 


Having diseussed the various methods that may be used 


in cloth room accounting I will now take up in their prope: 
order the several processes and machines to be found in a 
ordinary well managed cloth room. 
STITCHING. 
When the goods come from the loom they are in rolls, | 
varying in size from one eut of a certain yardage usually 
from 40 to 60 yards up to several cuts of a like size, amount- 


ing sometimes to several hundred yards in a single roll. 
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Curtis & Marsie SEWING AND ROLLING MACHINE. 


a train of gears drives two winding rolls, one much larger 
than the other but both running at the same surface speed. 
The cloth passes up from the cloth cradle in front; the 
ends are sewed by being stretched upon the steel rails, after 
which through a series of gears the stitched head is auto- 
matically passed over the ends which are firmly stitched 
or sewed together; it then passes down through the friction 
rods where the requisite pull or tension may be adjusted 
by means of some of the many varied ways of passing goods 
through these rods; then on down around the larger or 
back winding roll and is wound on the cloth roll or shell 
on top of both winding rolls; the gudgens of the cloth 
roller being held firmly by adjustable guiders or holders. 

Repairs and adjustments to the winding part of these 
machines are but few and are very simple. However, the 
ways they may be abused are many and varied. The gears 
on many machines are allowed to run too deep or too shal- 
low. The gear cover is often allowed to grind on the gears. 
The friction rods are sometimes broken. The majority of 
the machines I have seen, unless recently installed, needed 
to have the winding rolls covered. And often by the care- 
less throwing or dropping of cloth rollers into the guides 
the winding rolls have been so battered as to be almost 
useless. When it is remembered that these rolls draw or 
pull the cloth by friction, it is at once evident that battered 
rolls make less friction. Another very serious abuse and 
one almost universally practiced is the wetting of the cloth 
roll before placing it in position, and what is worse it is 
sometimes wet by pouring water over it after it is in posi- 
tion. This is not only dirty but costly, in that in many 
eases two to ten yards of goods are spoiled by having the 
colors bleed, the goods wrinkled, or made so wet they cannot 
be passed into firsts even after passing through all subse- 
quent processes. Many good overseers may take issue with 
me when I say that this wetting of the cloth roll is abso- 
lutely unnecessary; but it certainly is if the machine has 
good, smooth winding rolls properly covered, and the cloth 
is started evenly and smoothly upon the cloth roll. It is 
well at the start to give the first few yards an excess of 
tension and then the goods rarely, if ever, slip upon the 
cloth roller. Some close woven goods, where the machine 
is run at very high speed, might give some trouble by slip- 
ping, but if so, the defect may be very easily overcome by 
covering the cloth roller with a soft flannel. Slasher flan- 
nel is what I generally use. 

Before passing from this subject, however, I wish to 
say something about covering the winding rolls on this 
machine. Nearly every overseer has his individual idea of 
roll covering; some prefer sand paper, some flannel, some 
burlap, and some even argue in favor of bare wood. My 
preference for any friction roll that is to draw cloth is a 
good grade of medium weight duck, while if the rolls that 
are to contain the cloth are to be covered, I prefer flannel. 

The care of the stitching head of these machines will 
be taken up under the head of portable sewing machines 
of which I shall treat in another chapter. 
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SOLVING THE WASTE PROBLEM. 
BY “OBSERVER.” 


Oceasionally one finds a spinner or other cotton manu- 
facturer who still clings to the idea that he can save 
money by buying low-grade cotton. Reference is not 
made to the concern which is manufacturing a strictly low- 
grade product, where evenness of the yarn, color of the 
goods and other qualities are not important; but to the 
general run of the trade, which is putting out a line of 
yarns and warps which must be sold for general use. 

The manufacturer who notes the differences in prices 
between strict good ordinary, say, and good middling cot- 
ton, and figures what the apparent saving would be in the 
course of a season’s run, is likely to feel a strong tempta- 
tion to purchase the lower grade and pocket the difference 
in the money cost, unless he has made an actual study 
of what the waste amounts to. 

He may assume that since the average waste is 15 per 
cent, according to the general understanding of the trade, 
this will suffice to cover him, no matter what grade he 
uses. But if he has actually tested out the proposition, 
and has found by figuring every element involved what the 
loss is on a number of grades, he will find himself irre- 
sistibly drawn to the conclusion that it is good policy 
for him to use as good cotton “as the traffie will bear.” 
In other words, he knows that for certain low-grade pro- 
duets like cordage and mop yarns, he could not afford to 
use a cotton costing above a definitely limited price; but 
up to that limit, without much question, it is good business 
for him to invest. 

A well-known yarn spinner, who believes in getting at 
the facets rather than accepting hearsay evidence, had been 
working along for a number of years using middling cot- 
ton. He figured he was getting fair results. He assumed 
that his waste was about 15 per cent, and the results of 
occasional checking up, which had to be helped out by 
approximations in a number of eases, seemed to show that 
this was correct. The waste, of course, was affected by 
the seasons, involving the amount of moisture in the cot- 
ton; but this particular phase of the proposition equalizes 
itself in the long run and need not be gone into here. 

He finally decided that the only way to satisfy his 
doubts on the subject of waste, and to determine what 
grade was best for him to use, was to make an actual test. 
He accordingly got three bales each of strict good ordi- 
nary, strict low middling, middling and good middling, as 
representing about all of the grades his mill could be ex- 
pected to consider, and put them through, carefully deter- 
mining the loss at each stage of the process, and gathering 
up and weighing the waste in each department. It in- 
volved a lot of work, but the spinner believed it was 
worth it. 

When he got through, he found that the percentage 
of loss ran as follows: 

Strict good ordinary, 17.3 per cent. 

Strict low middling, 14.2 per cent. 

Middling, 13.2 per cent. 

Good middling, 11 per cent. 

In other words, there was a difference of 6.3 per cent 
in the waste on good middling and strict good ordinary. 
Of course, this comparison in itself is not sufficient to 
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demonstrate the proposition, inasmuch as the difference 
of 2.65 in the value of the cotton is greater than the per- 
centage noted. But this is but one of many factors, and a 
consideration of the whole situation led to the decision to 
use good middling thereafter, instead of lower grades. 

Everybody understands that the man who is working 
a low-grade of cotton through his machines is wearing out 
the equipment a good deal more rapidly. The dirt dulls 
the equipment, clogs up the lines and interferes generally 
with the handling of the material, making it necessary to 
overhaul the spinning equipment a good deal more fre- 
quently and shortening the life of the machines by a con- 
siderable margin. This is a factor which should not be dis- 
regarded. 

It may be worth while to give the test referred to in 
detail to show just how the waste was distributed in the 
various grades. The following table will indicate the 
situation exactly: 

TEST FOR LOSS IN SPINNING. 
Strict Good Ordinary Strict Low Middling Middling Good Middling 


Gross wt. 1,345 1,512 1,560 1,500 

Bag. 50lbs. 3.7 % 42l]bs. 2.9 % 50lbs. 3.2 % 50lbs. 3.3 G 
Ties 28lbs. 2.07% 28lbs. 1.85% 26l]bs. 1.66% 25lbs. 1.66% 
Pick. 93 lbs. 6.91% 73l]bs. 4.82% 70 lbs 4.48% 33 ]bs. 2,2 ¢ 
Dirt 26 lbs. 1.93% 21 lbs. 1.39% 14 lbs. 90° 

Strip. 23 lbs. 1.7 % 34l1bs. 2.24% 3l1llbs. 2 % 41)bs. 2.7 
Swps. 13 lbs 1 % 15 1bs 1 J 16 lbs. 1 % 15lbs. 1 o/ 
N. wt. 1117 1299 1353 1336 

l.. ¢ 17.3 &% 14.2 % 13.2% 11 % 


The most noteworthy feature of the comparison, of 
course, is in connection with the picker and dirt propor- 
tions. Here are the points at which the grade really makes 
itself felt to the greatest degree, since bagging and ties 
are a constant factor, and some of the other items are 
more or less affected by the kind of work that is being 
done. On the other hand, loss in the picker and loss 
through dirt indicate exactly the result of the difference 
in the grade. In the case under discussion, the loss through 
these two items alone in strict good ordinary cotton was 
119 pounds, or 8.84 per cent, compared with 33 pounds, or 
2.2 per cent in good middling. That these are the really 
vital factors is shown also by the fact that the difference 
here, 6.64 per cent, is just about what it is for the total, 
with all loss factors taken into account. 

Tests of the kind noted should be taken occasionally, at 
least, in every mill. There are cotton manufacturers who 
“assume” that their waste is 15 per cent or some other 
arbitrary amount, without ever satisfying themselves 
through an actual test, by which the matter may be deter- 
mined. It is plain, of course, that using three bales of 
each grade does not furnish a broad enough basis for an 
absolute comparison; but it at least gives a pretty good 
idea of the way the proposition is running. and enables 
the manufacturer to draw his conclusions with facts in- 
stead of assumptions at hand. 

The man who uses a large percentage of low gral 
cotton and consequently has a large amount of waste to 
work over not only cuts down the amount of merchantable 
yarn which his mill is capable of producing, but likewise 
supplies himself with a problem of no mean proportions 
in marketing the waste product. Mop yarns, low-grade 
lamp wicks, insulation, ete., ete., are called on to furnish 
an outlet for this material, but it is always a hard job 
to get a satisfactory business for the waste, in the respect 
of taking the volume and furnishing a fair price. And 
the spread between the price of this low-grade material 
and good yarn is so much greater than the difference be- 
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tween the cost of good cotton and low-grade that the com 
parison is at least suggestive. 

The considerations which apply to the spinner of yar 
are also to be given thought in the knitting mill as well 


as elsewhere. The knitter who purchases yarn as cheay!) 


as possible is insuring a big percentage of waste; he 1s 
making certain a product which is going to be sold o 
price rather than on quality; and he is helping to 


erease the depreciation of his machinery, and to haste 
the day when the equipment must be thrown out and new 
purehased. In other words, he is allowing the prospect 
of saving on his raw material to outweigh the more in 
portant consideration of how the material works up, how 
waste is involved, and how good the resultant finished 
product is. 

Instead of trying to use material, whether cotton 01 
yarn, that is as poor as possible, much might be gained 
by taking the other horn of the dilemma and using mate- 
rial that is as good as possible, the character of work and 
the available markets considered. Using a system of this 
kind is sufficiently unusual to attract attention; and the 
concern which works on that basis is always sure of hav- 
ing a good many talking-points in the way of quality 
which are not shared by the house which has cut the cost 
at the most important point—in the material. In view 
of the fact that low-grade cotton has been in greater sup 
ply than usual for the past season, with a consequent de 
pression of the price, some buyers may have assumed that 
the use of poorer material than they are accustomed te 
purchase would be good business; but close study of th 
factors involved, including waste, depreciation of equip 
ment and the marketing of low-grade by-products, should 


tend toward a change of policy in this important feature. 





An estimate of the cotton grown in new fields in the 
3ritish Empire during the last three years follows, the 


figures representing bales of 400 pounds: 


1911 1912 1913 


West Africa: Bales. Bales. Bales. 
NI ins sea Gne nor mrcioruars LO00 120 100 
et ER er OE ree dee eae 5.800 8.900 14,000 
Southern Nigeria ........... 300 270 200 
Northern Nigeria ............ 600 2 600 2.000 

BRE, aac one oaaeainees 6,800 11,890 16,300 


East Africa: 


OS Ee en ee rere 20.000 29,000 26,000 
British East Africa ......... 500 900 1,000 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia ..... 5.300 7,200 7,500 
WE 5 sicinsden bittamsaipiacetenrs 95.800 37,100 34,500 

POR, Sotiacssd wa dee dese ee ease 21,000 15,000 20,000 
ee eee re re 6.500 6,500 7,000 
0 Ce ne PT re ee 700 1,000 1,000 
a 60,800 71,490 78,800 


A pharmacist abroad asks to be put in touch with 
American manufacturers of absorbent cotton. The consul 
states that hitherto this article has been purchased in Eu- 
rope. Further information may be seeured from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce or its branches. 


Refer to file No. 14486. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 





THE MANUFACTURE AND FINISHING OF 
HOSIERY. 


BY “KIM.” 


‘ART ONE. 

in writing a series of articles for publication in Covron 
on the manufacture and finishing of hosiery, [ shall en 
leavor to use only terms and language that any knitter 
Hay readily comprehend, This first article of the series 
is on the manufacture of infants’ cashmere silk tip heel 
und toe goods. This line is manufactured in the United 
States only in a limited way and very few manufacturers 
ire conversant with the possibilities in such eoods and of 
the small investment in machinery neeessary to obtain a 
large production as compared with other lines. 

Commeneing with the manufacture, yarn must be first 
considered. In giving the number of yarn [ base my 
ioures on a standard eut of rib and footing machines. 

Let us take Bradford spun 2-ply 39’s. 2-ply 40’s would 
ve the proper number to give, but owing to the fact that 
this yarn very often spins light, we will use 2-ply 39s to 
7 on the safe side. Yarn should be purchased from the 
Ssplnner mn skeins, Sel lo the dyer and dved in the skein 
n such colors as black, red, pink, sky blue, tan and bleached 
vhite, using the best quality of dyes and chemieals. 

To make the best grade of goods yarn should be spun 

pure Australian wool sioek, and the eost for bleaeh 
vhite will exceed the colors in price by about 2% per cent. 
This stock must be entirely free from all dark, stained, or 
diseolored wool and unless all of these defects are eared 
or in the sorting of the wool, they will appear in the knit 
-oods, thus making second quality goods. For the other 
colors these imperfections are not of sueh importanee. 

Yarn is delivered to the mill by the dyer in the colors 
desired, in a dry condition and ready for the winder. The 
winding machine must be equipped with an attachment for 
vinding skein yarn and there are several .makes of ma 
chines suitable for this purpose. Great eare must be used 
in the winding of the varn and nothing but a weaver’s knot 
should be tied. 
varn to just pass through as if the serapers are too far 


The serapers should be set to allow the 


upart, bunches of yarn, loose ends and dirt will wind on 
the bobbins, causing the rib or footing machine to press 
off, ent holes, or smash up. The smaller the knot tied the 
better, as large knots will cut more quickly in knitting. 
If possible, it is well to allow the yarn to remain on the 
hobbins one or two days before knitting, but this is very 
often out of the question. The reason for this is, that if 
the atmosphere in the room is damp and heavy, the yarn 
absorbing this moisture will increase about three per cent 
in weight which is often times a benefit in knitting, espee- 
ially if the yarn has been burned or hardened in dyeing. 
Attention must be paid to the operator on the machine, as 
some operators, through carelessness and negleei, will make 
so much waste that they become a detriment to the mill 


owner. One operator on the yarn mentioned should wind 


“) pounds in ten hours and not produce over one per cent 


Fig. 1 shows a good system eard for the winding 


waste. 
room. The foreman supplies each winder on the day start 
ing the mill week with a card. Each day he properly fill 
in this card according to what has been done by the opera 
tor, and he also keeps a record for his own use. He weighs 
the amount of yarn given each operator and the waste 
taken from each operator each day. When the week is 
completed the foreman colleets these ecards makes a total 
of each column in the eards, seeing they balance properly 
with his own reeord, and gives each operator a report of 
the total for the week. Some operators will produce more 
work than others in a week on the same number of spindles. 
When the foreman has his reports all totaled, he can se 
at a elance the swiftest operator, also the slowest. The 
object is to get the slow operator to produce the same amount 
on the same number of spindles as the swift operator. In 
some mills the operator is paid by the number of pounds 
wound, at a fixed price per pound, while other mills pay 
by the day. A cood plan is Lo locate the best operatot 
and get this operator up to the highesi point of production 
possible. Then use this operator as an example for the 


others, and the foreman should use all his efforts to get the 
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slower help to produce the same amount of work in the 


same time on the same number of spindles. The finer 
the yarn the less the number of pounds the operator ca) 


produee. 
The varn is now on bobbu re ady for the knittine of 


! 


the rib lees. The legs are knit on a cireular lateh needle 


knitting machine. Two sets ol needles, one horizoutal set 
and one vertical or parallel set. The eylinder needles being 
vertical, the dial needles being horizontal. To begin with. 
these machines must be perfeetly clean and free frou all oil 
and grease. It is frequently necessary to take these ma 
chines apart, wash the needle cylinder, dial cam, cylinder 
take up. dial needles and eylinder needles in gasoline. Wipe 
all parts thoroughly dry, put the take up together, and 
replace in position on the machine, replaee the eylinde: 


which is fastened with serews from the bottom. The cam 


cylinder is composed of two parts, one part contains the 
eam for pulling down the eylinder needles, while the ean 
for raising the cylinder needles io the proper level is placed 
on the revolving ring. Place the section of the cam eylin 


der containing’ the pull down eam for the evlinder 
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eedies 1t8S posittot on the nachine and tighten the 


screws thoroughly. Take a small piece of waste an¢ 


ipply a small portion of pure vaseline, wipe around the 


cylinder, put up the last section of the eam evlinder and 


tighten the serews securely. 


Now the machine is ready for the dial to be placed in 


sosition. First the dial must run perfectly true on the 


spindle; second the dog on the bottom of the dial musi 


1¢ set in such a position as to allow the dial needles to 


come out perfectly in the eenter of the space between the 
cylinder needles. This adjustment is seeured by loosening 


the serew in the dial dog. Get the dial dog securely against 


the dog on the eylinder, then the dial can be moved to the 


exact position. Lift the dial cap carefully from the ma 
chine and tighten the serew in the dial dog. The dial wil 


then be in perfect position. 


Remove the collar on the bottom of the spindle, take 
ihe dial from the spindle and wipe over the face of the 


dial with a rag containing vaseline, replace the dial and 
tighten the collar. The dial contains no needles. Place 
the cap on the machine, tighten the nuts on the dial posts. 
ind start the work on the eylinder needles only. Run 
down with a cheap grade of cotton yarn a few inches. Get 
he dial dog against the dog on the eylinder, replace the 
lial needles, every other needle all around, and run a fev 
nehes of work. Thev replace Lhe balance of the dial 
ieedles and again run a few inehes of work. If this worl 
is ¢lean, the machine is now ready for the worsted vari 

In knitting worsted yarn, great eare must be used to 
vet the work soft and elastie. Hard. harsh worsted legge 
stoekings will find very little sale. Considerable of the 
surshness in feeling can be overcome by adjustment ol 
he machine. Have the dial running low, just so the worl 
on the machine, when the welt is being made, will pass 
hrough freely; draw a long stitel on the eylinder needles 

id have the dial needle cam set to east off o1 

short stiteh. Tt oth stiteh is too short on the dial. tuel 
stitches will show on the work. If this fault oceurs. press 
the dial needle cam in a trifle harder. Regarding the ad 
justment of the yarn carrier, I have never found any 
riven way to properly adjust it. A earrier set on one mia 
chine will work satisfactorily, while another machine wit! 
lie carrier set in the same position, will produce bad work. 
(¥1 new machines yarn carriers can be set in nearly the 
<iime position, while on machines that have been in opera 
tion for a time there will be a difference in the eams and 
he only way is, to set the earrier where it will produc 
wrfeet work. 

In making the lee of the stoekine we will deseribe i 
us being three distinct parts, slack course, fabric and welt 
\t the beginning of the leg is the welt, whieh is made in 
the following manner: first take the pattern wheel on the 
side of the rib machine, and whieh contains serews for its 

tire cireumference, on which the bottom of the dise post 
rides: with the bottom of the dise post resting on level 
screws, the machine will make plain work only. The pat 
tern wheel has three sets of holes for the serews so an 
number of welts desired can be made. The distance be 
iween the welt and the slaek course, whieh is the total 
length of the lee, is coutrolled by the take-up pulling dow) 
the work as fast as it comes trom the needles. The work 
is also pressing lightly against the wire brush wheel whiel 


controls the ehain. This chain contains one lieh link 
! ] 


whieh trips the lever. threws it down and allows the rae 


pawl to drop lower and catel Live Ow ( welOr 
has been a blank. This starts the patter wel in action 

After making a few courses on the level serews. one 
screw is removed, which allows the dise post to drop lower 
and eonnect with the throwine-in slack course lever whiel 
draws down the cylinder needles farther, and raises the 
dial needles higher and thus makes a longer stiteh for one 
revolution of the machine, as one rack to every revolution 
of the racking paw! brings the dise post again on the level 
screws. This slack course is necessary and will be ex 
plained when we get to the handling of the legs on the 
footing machine. After the slack course, the machine 
makes sixteen revolutions and the welt is started in the 
following manner. The dise post is now riding on the 
level screws making plain work. Raise one serew the 
height of one hole. This causes the dise post to raise hig 
enough to connect with the throwing-in welt lever and to 
throw the dial cam far enough in to prevent the stitel 
from clearing on the dial needle; the machine makes one 
revolution in this Position, The hext screw following 
the pattern wheel raises to the highest hole and this allows 
the dise post to raise higher and connect with the longest 


part ot the throwine-in welt lever, which throws the dial 
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machine: it then alls hack to the level agall or two revo 


lutions and repeats the same operation for as many welts 
as desired. The distance between the welt and slack cours 
is coneluded by the number of links in the chain, the mor 
links added the longer the lee will be. 

This line of infants’ hosier\ is made trom sizes 4 t 
614. The following size and cut of rib maehine has bee 
used suecessfullv in this work: 

Kor sizes 4 and 114, diameter ot nachine Oly Inches 
and the number of ents in the dial and evlinder si) by ™). 

Kor sizes 5 and 5!5, diameter of machine obo imehes 
and the number of euts in the dial and evlin der SO by St 

For sizes 6 and 61s, diameter of machine Oo?) taches 
aud the number of cuts in the dial and evlinder 92 by 92. 

While there is really no standard cut, those orl\ oar 
il eood convenient s1ze and eu tor this ! mr Of Val 
and eélass of eoods 

For lenet! ‘ it is well to make the lees run tull for siz 
starting size four at nine inches lo 
half size one inch longer as follows: 

i—9, 4! 10, 5—11, 514—12, 6—13, 6 14 


The lees shonld he n ade one and one halt inches longer 
when they come trom the take up than the length required. 


when finished, It is well to have thr machines numhered 
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have one dozen eut from each machine, the number placed 
on the ticket corresponding with the machine and then 
allowed to stand over night; then these should be weighed 
and measured on the following morning. This will give 
the correct weight and length which is a large factor in 
the eost. Fig. 2 shows a good form to use on the rnb 
knitters. 

The best method is to have each operator run a given 
number of machines, about ten. Have all operators cut, 
inspect, tie in dozens and ticket their own work. Machines 
should produce on an average of 12 dozen per day of ten 
dours. Foreman should fill out the report card daily and 
handle at the end of the week just the same as the ecard 
in the winding room. It may be well to state that some 
machine builders measure from back to back of opposite 
needles while others measure from face to face of opposite 
cams in determining the size of machines. The dimensions 
given here are from cam to cam. On this elass of work 
great care must be taken to keep the work clean from spots, 
and grease, and when using vaseline do not use oil, as 
working together they will produce a thick black ‘grease 
which ruins every piece of work it touches. The legs are 
now ready for the footers, and the footing and finishing 


process will follow in the next article. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF FASHIONED KNIT 
GOODS. 





BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 





PART ONE. 


The making of knitted goods differs in many ways from 
the production of woven cloth and in many respects the 
hosiery manufacturer has more diflieult problems to tackle 
than the maker of woven fabrics. One out-standing differ- 
ence in their respective problems is that the manufacturer 
of knitted articles requires not only to produce the material 
fabric right in designs and coloring, but he also has to form 
it into the multifarious shapes and sizes which are neces- 
sary to make the garments to fit the human form. In most 
eases, the weaver of the cloth does not also make-up the 
clothing, although an important exception is to be found 
in the shirting and blouse trade where it not infrequently 
happens that the complete operations of weaving and 
making up are performed on the same premises. 

In producing garments, the hosiery manufacturer has 
several methods at his disposal. He may, like the tailor 
or costumer, receive the finished web and cut out the differ- 
ent portions with the scissors and afterwards join them 
together to form the complete garment. The articles may 
be worked in shaped portions in a machine and accurately 
fashioned so as to join together with perfect edges and 
make a resultant garment of uniform thickness, or he may 
have the articles made complete on certain machines which 
are so constructed in their mechanism that no joints are 
necessary, the articles being produced in circular form and 
shape to fit the body and limbs. To consider the case of 
goods which are taken from the web of fabric by cutting 
out with the knife or scissors, the operation is analogous 
to the tailors art except that the articles are cut in layers 
and many goods of the same class can be made at the same 
time. To produce knitted styles in this way suits the 
requirements of a huge section of the trade where limited 
price and tremendous production are the chief points of 
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importance, but for knitted goods “‘de luxe” and for the 
more specialized varieties demanded by the fastidious wear- 
er, there can be no doubt that the fully fashioned or shaped 
method of producing hosiery and knitted clothing is to be 
preferred. 

In factories where such fashioned goods are made it fre- 
quently happens that their manufacture and the method 
of drawing out the shaping of the goods is in the hands 
of a very few overseers who often look on the principles 
of fashioning as a trade secret to be guarded with the 
utmost vigilance. The principles of fashioning are capable 
of being understood by anyone of average ability and all 
that is really required is a knowledge of the method of 
gaging hosiery machinery and fabrics. 

The general run of hosiery machinery is adapted for 
the making of fabrie of a given width, which width is main- 
tained uniformly unless means are taken and apparatus 
introduced for inereasing or deereasing it. Machines having 
the necessary fashioning apparatus are usually of such 
design that the tackle can be brought into use or put out 
of work as required, so that if uniform fabrie is asked 
for, it ean be made readily and-if fashioned goods are 
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Fic. 1. Wipentna ONE NEEDLE at OncE, Not COVERED. 


required, the apparatus can be at once set at work to pro- 
duce them. For obvious reasons the flat machines adapt 
themselves more readily to fashioning or shaping than the 
circular variety, in fact it is only the flat machine which 
ean make fashioned goods without restriction as to the 
amount and variety of the fashioning courses. Fashioning 
on cireular frames is often restricted to certain stitches and 
conditions of structure, but on the flat rotary frame, fash- 
ioning can be performed with the utmost nicety to satisfy 
the most exacting conditions of structure, size and shape. 
PRINCIPLES OF FASHIONING. 

The method of fashioning consists in increasing the 
width of the fabrie or decreasing it, an increase of the 
width representing a widening of the fabric and a decrease 
representing a narrowing of the fabric, those changes 
taking place at the edge of the cloth. If the width has 
to be inereased, then the edge stitches are transferred 
farther out so as to cover a needle more of the width. Now 
in removing these stitches, it would appear at first thought 
that it would only be necessary to remove the end stiteh, 
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but this proved by no-means satisfactory on account of the 
ragged edge which is the result. When the stitch is being 
transferred farther out, it follows that there is a certain 
amount of stretch to the yarn and the edge loop becomes 
much larger in size, and when this takes place all along 











Fig. 2. WIDENING ONE NEEDLE AT ONCE, StircH COVERED. 


the edge of the cloth a very uneven selvedge is produced, 
those large extended stitches being very much in evidence 
and giving to the whole garment an untidy appearance. 
To avoid this, it is found desirable to remove a series of 
stitches at the edge so that the change will take place 
several stitches farther in from the edge and the fabric 
will present there the normal appearance, not even impair- 
ing the strength. 

















Fig. 3. Narrowrna OnE NEEDLE AT ONCE. 


As is well known, when a stitch is removed onto a 
neighboring needle, the effect in the cloth depends entirely 
on whether the needle is being left empty of a stitch or 
whether an extra stitch is placed onto it. In widening, 
the needle must be emptied of its stitch, so that unless 
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some precautions are taken a considerable opening will be 
shown when the working of the fabrie is proceeded with, 
and these openings are quite in their place when lace goods 
are sought after, but in the normal plain fabric, the effect 


has no significance as a designing feature and requires to 





Fig. 4. NARROWING Two NEEDLES AT ONCE. 


he filled up somewhat so as to improve the appearance. 


Especially when those stitches oceur with considerable 


regularity all along the edge of the cloth, every few courses 
or so, the widenings constitute a defect in the garment. 
Fig. 1 shows the effect in the cloth when the entire stitch is 


removed in fashioning to widen the fabrie and in Fig. 2 is 


given the stitch as it has been improved in the latest types 


of machines for doine this work. 
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Fig. 5. Wuipexntna Two NEEDLES aT ONCE. 


In removing the stitch entirely from the needle, then the 
support of the stitehes found on either side of it is removed 
and an opening is formed which is equal at least to twice 
the dimensions of the original stitch and it takes a course or 
so of fresh loops to restore the fabrie to its normal appear- 
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anee. By the improved fashioning stiteh a point is brought 
down whieh spreads the stiteh which has been transferred 
over two needles, half of the stiteh being on its own needle 
and its other half being on the neighboring needle. The 
extra width is in this way obtained and the thread stretches 
to some extent over the opening formed, thus doing much 
to fill it up and take away the hollow appearance. 

The same dillieulty does not oceur when the machine is 
narrowing and deereasing its width a needle at a time. The 
edge stitehes are worked on as before, the end four for 
example being transferred from their needles and shifted 
one needle space farther in. Thus it happens that about 
the third needle from the end, two stitehes are found super- 
imposed one on the other, forming, it is true, a slightly 
raised effeet in the eloth but being only noticeable on close 
examination and constituting no real imperfection in the 
eloth. Fig. 3 illustrates narrowing one stitch at onee and 


Fig. 4, two stitehes at onee, the latter being more common 


in practice. 

Variation in the width of the fabric for the purpose of 
forming the article under consideration is usually a some- 
what slow process and whilst it is taking place, the ordi- 
nary knitting activities of the frame are suspended, so that 


much loss of time is the result, as it may happen, the 
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fashioning has to take place every four courses, it means 
that the time of a course at least is taken up in the trans- 
ferring operation and the production of the frame is re- 
tarded by about 25 per cent. This being the ease it will 
be evidently an advantage to have the fashioning accelerated 
as much as possible and one device is to narrow two needles 
at a time as at Fig. 4, so that narrowing ean oceur only 
half the normal time. Two stitches are in this way super- 
imposed on two others and the resulting elevation in the 
fabrie is not such as will constitute an imperfection except 
in the eoarser gages of cloth. There is a slight disadvant- 
age in the respeet that the fashioning is not so accurately 
performed, the shape being less delicately defined and the 
form of the garment resulting is not so perfect. The same 
method cannot be adopted in the case of widenings for the 
reasons already enumerated, that is the needles would be 
stripped two at a time and the resulting opening in the 
cloth would be very large in proportion, so much so as to 
cause an undoubted imperfection of grave nature in the 
fabric. It is usually found, therefore, that widening can 
only be performed one needle at once, the opening being 
covered up in the way indicated. Fig. 5 shows the great 
defect which would appear if the cloth were widened two 


needles at once without covering points being used. 





ECONOMY IN DYEING. 


In diseussing the application of economy in dyeing, it 
may be pointed out that only a limited number of special 
examples ean be cited. Bad economy frequently results 
from apparently trivial eauses, like an ill-fitting plug in 
a dye-vessel, and the wastage may be enormous in the ag- 
gregate. The type of economy effected by repairs of this 
kind ean hardly be dealt with here, however, the object 
heing rather to indieate the modern demands on the dyer 
and how they ean be met; also the trend of progress in 
dyeing so far as it demands economy. 

General economy in a dyehouse may be divided into: 
(1) economy in dyes and drugs; (2) economy in steam 
and labor; (3) eeonomy in time; and (4) utilization of 
waste or by-products. 

1. Buying of both dyes and drugs offers great oppor- 
tunities for saving. It is impossible to praise too highly 
a regular system of testing what is brought to see if it 
is up to standard. It is possible only in this way to know 
actually what one is buying in the ease of chemicals and 
dyes. Also, for eeonomy’s sake, it is desirable to exercise 
every care in the use of dyes and chemicals. So far as 
matehing is concerned one need say little, as no definite 
rules can be laid down as to the cheapest way of getting 
any desired shade of any particular fastness. The use of 
bottoming colors has been well attended to, and few dyers 
would set about getting a deep mode shade with nothing 
but pure primary colors. On the other hand, it is neces- 
sary that the number of secondary and tertiary colors in 
stock should be kept as low as possible. Cases could be 
cited where sixty or seventy different dyes were in stock for 
regular dyeing of mode shades on one class of goods only, 
when a dozen or so well-chosen dyes would have done the 
work. Such anvexeessive stock means bad stock, bad econ- 
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omy, and often worse results in dyeing. It should be re- 
membered that while some of the best matchers use the 
most complicated mixtures of dyes for getting their shades 
they rely mainly on two or three of the dyes for the body of 
the shade, the others being used to touch it off this way 
or that for a perfect shading up. It needs an expert to 
control a large number of dyes like this. It should be 
remembered that every primary color is under direct con- 
trol, but secondary colors are not. 

In using an orange dye one cannot avoid using, as it 
were, two colors at once—red and yellow, in an indefinite 
mixture. What opinion would be formed of a dyer who 
deliberately mixed up a stock of yellow and red dyes in 
unknown amounts for the use as an orange, which orange 
dye he then used instead of red and yellow separately as 
each might be needed, often dyeing along with five or six 
other dyes, some of them similar mixtures? Yet this is 
a fair example of what an unlimited use of secondary 
and tertiary dyes means, and many of the so-called new 
brands of the color firms are simply special mixtures of 
old dyes to meet the demand for any and every shade. 
While it pays the color makers to do this, it does not 
pay the dyer to use these mixtures in most eases, for he 
might as well mix the dyes in the bath and know what he 
is using as work in the dark with such dyes. The demand 
for concentrated brands is being met, and that is a healthy 
sign. It is obviously uneconomical to have to pay for a 
dye-powder being diluted to about half its real strength 
in order to pay a cheap price per pound. 

‘ By seeuring the best possible exhaustion of baths before 
running off, economy is satisfied. The use of the newer 
assistants, such as lactic acid bodies in chroming, has been 
largely fostered by the desire for saving chrome. Perhaps 
in the past chrome has been wasted as much as any other 
dyer’s drug. *Standing bichrome baths give up only half 
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their chrome to wool, and an addition of sulphuric acid 
is necessary to revive baths which have become greenish 
i.e., overcharged with potassium chromate which will not 
mordant wool. Space does not allow of the discussion of 
many examples, but the following illustrate the value of 
chemical knowledge in getting economical results with var- 
ious baths (a) In using tartaremetie baths for fixing tannin 
mordants, the fixing bath becomes gradually acid as anti- 
mony is taken up. This acidity will hinder the further ex- 
haustion of the bath unless neutralized from time to time 
e.g., With a little soda. (b) The successful use of the 
newer bleaching agents, of malt extracts, ete., is largely 
a matter of economy through proper chemical control. 

All peroixde baths and per-bleaching baths generally 
should be made slightly acid when not in use, and excessive 
wastage prevented. It has been claimed that electrolytic 
bleach has not so good keeping properties as hypochlorite 
of soda made up from bleaching powder and soda erystals. 
Electrolytic bleach can be made to have the same keeping 
properties by adding sodium earbonate to it. if neeessary. 

These are cases where a little adjustment makes all the 
difference in economy. 

2. Eeonomy in steam introduces factors such as the 
quality of water used for boiler purposes, of fuel, ete., with: 
whieh one eannot deal now. 
recently given to economy in this direction, the automatic 


As indieating the attention 


mixing valve for steam and water might be mentioned. 

In the planning of a dyehouse opportunity is given to 
make permanent economies in future working. One sug- 
gestion for a piece dyehouse is that wherever possible two 
methods of driving should be available, the most economical 
being from the main mill shafting, but the second drive 
from a small engine, allowing one to continue dyeing after 
the main shaft has stopped, this alternative presenting con- 
siderable advantage. 

The modern tendeney to use shorter baths results in a 
saving of steam. The value of certain patent dyeing ma- 
chines is greatly increased by the saving in steam effected. 
Bound up with this matter is economy in labor and time. 
All shortening of dyeing processes results in a saving of 
The greatest of all economies is usually 
economy in time. A shorter dyeing period or more con- 
venient handling of goods means increased output with the 
same plant and pay roll and practically the same steam 


steam and labor. 


and power cost. 

V"herever possible such changes represent the greatesi 
The fibres also are left in the better condition 
Dyeing, how- 


economy. 
when the dyeing treatment is not so lengthy. 
ever, is a time-operation. and to get good results the time 
factor inast have due consideration, In the real of mor- 
dant dyeing, however, tive economy has been rendered pos 
~ ith little depreciation in value of the shades produced 
lv the introduction of single-bath chrome dves, dyed with 
the mordant added at the beginning. They may not meet 
every possible case, but the majority of shades of good 
fastness which used to be obtainable by only two baths 
may now be dyed in one only, with half the total time of 
treatment previously demanded. 

There is at present a tendeney to dye more and more 
with material in a compact form, the dyeing of slubbing 
in top, of cops and cheeses, saving making into hanks and 
There are even attempts to size cotton in the 


sible 


re-winding. 
warp bobbin form, and these have met with partial suc- 
cess, at any rate, as may also be said of bleaching in the 
This style of treatment is 


bobbin form and on the beam. 
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demanded of the dyer in the interests of time economy. 
The patent dyeing machine has come to stay, and not only 
The number of different makes is now 
One need 


stay, but flourish. 
so great that familiarity with all is impossible. 
not make any invidious selection of examples, but may 
indicate the value of the chief principles of construction. 
In constructing a dyeing machine one may arrange: (1) 
For the liquor to cireulate through the material; (2) for 
the material to circulate through the liquor. Or even both 
may take place. 

In judging the value of a machine for any special pur- 
mind: (a) That where material 


pose it should be borne it 
is greatly compressed while under the influence of hot dye- 
liquor it will never regain its original loftiness and spin- 
On the other hand, there is little liability 
- e.g., of yarns. (b) Machines in 


ning qualities. 
of felting or stretching 
which the material is completely hidden away during dye- 
ing eannot be made to dye to a nicety in matching colors. 
(c) The eireulation of liquor is liable to give rise to chan- 
nels forming—it is always trving to find the easiest way 
If there is any easy way through for the liquor 
Machines with 


reversed are better, as 


through. 
the material will come out unevenly dyed. 
a eireulating pump which ean be 
the reversal of flow generally stops channel formation in 
(d) Packing machines simply act as filters 
Dvestuffs, ete., 


one direction. 


for liquor—and very good filters, too. 
used must therefore be in perfect solution, and the entire 
liquor quite clear of particles. The machines ‘on the 
packing system are more adaptable for various forms of 
material than any other. They have been used for the 
bleaching, sizing, ete., mentioned previously. 

Machines in which the material is moved through the 
Kettle and 


On the whole, ma- 


liquor inelude the common winch, pad, and jig. 
tub dyeing also are on this principle. 
chines of this type dye more evenly than the former elass, 
and are simpler to control, but are more liable to drag, 
fray. or felt materials, but not so liable to make them sad 
A new principle in hank 
dyeing was introduced recently. The hanks are lifted from 
contact. with the hank rod by the rush of liquor in flow. 


and heavy as packing machines. 


This principle seems valuable in getting even results with 
a minimum of mechanical. friction on the hank in dyeing. 
Machines of this type have been found effective in degum- 
ming of silk. The loading and packing of most machines 
is the special point to be learned for each individual ease. 

These are the main points which decide the effeetiveness 
of patent dyeing machines. They are capable of effecting 
great economy in dyeing at intermediate stages of manu- 
facture. The initial cost of installation is usually relatively 
great. 

With regard to the utilization of waste products from 
Usually the diffi 


culty has been to get rid of the stuff down the drain if 


dyeing, not a great deal has been done. 
possible. Perhaps the most important thing done in this 
connection has been the extensive use of re-cansticising 
apparatus for spent eaustie soda from mercerizing, ete. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the sludge of preeip- 
itated chalk from a re-causticising plant is valuable for 
cement manufacture, and also good for a manure if thrown 
out in lumps or small heaps and allowed to harden till it 
can be broken up and spread. There is no doubt that more 
will be done in this direction. The present interest in 
sudeake, and the attempts to recover unextracted fat, are 
good indieations.—Extraets from an article by M. F., in 
the Textile Manufacturer, Manchester, England. 
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DYEING OF CREPONS. 


The shades at present very popular on Crepon fabries 
are copper, reddish tints, heliotrope and violet, bluish green 


and bright blue, bright green and drab shades. Only those 


dvestufts should be used which equalize well. The various 


shades of copper and red tints can be produced by means 
of Acid Yellow, AT, Orange II., and Brilliant Lanafuch- 


sine, saddening where required with Cyanol Green or Cy- 
anine. Heliotrope may be obtained with an Acid Violet 
associated with a red or blue dyestuff, such as Azo Wool 
Bright blue is generally dyed with 


For dark blue 


Violet JR, or Cyanol. 
Cyanol shaded according to requirements. 
the various Acid Navy Blues are serviceable, and for black 
(C‘assella Color Co.), and Azo Aeid Black 


(bk arbwerke-Hoeehst Co.) After the dyeing the cloth is 


washed well and squeezed and then dried in the stove over 
The squeezing should be thorough, otherwise excess 


laths. 
moisture will run during the hanging in the stove and 


Woolen Crepons with artificial silk 


ol 
eause unevenness. 
1 just the same as those 


effect-threads require to be treated ju 


of all wool. The dyeing liquor should, however, generally 
be slightly acid to bring out the brilliancy of the artificial 
majority of the so-called wool dyes leave the 


silk. The 
artificial silk white. 
effeet-threads this is generally done after the dyeing of 


Should it be required to dye the 


the wool by treating in a fresh cold liquor containing phos 
phate of soda and such substantive cotton dyes as affect 
the color of the wool the least under these conditions. 
The following are useful in this respeet:—Diamine Fast 
Yellow, Diamine Black BH, Cotton Red A, Diamine Sky 


Blue FF, ete. After this, the material is washed, soured 


with dilute Acetie Acid, and dried. 
Cotton Crepons in the popular styles are about 
The material is usually 


the 


most difficult of any sort to handle. 
of such a character that the threads cannot be properly 
fixed, and an uneven erepe effect is almost the order of 
Streakiness is also diffieult to avoid. The Crepon 


the day. 
The 


effect is produced by mercerizing without tension. 
goods are singed, then treated with Diatase to remove the 
size, and worked for about 20 minutes in warm water, 
containing about 5 per cent of caustic soda 32 degrees B. 
It is very important that the manipulation at this stage 
should be such that although the material is handled at 
full length it should on no aceount be stretched width ways. 
Specially experienced workpeople only should be entrusted 
The exertion of pressure and tension, 


with the work. 
After 


especially intermittent pulling, should be avoided. 
this treatment, the goods are boiled preferably in the ordi- 
nary winch or vat containing a solution of about 5 per 
cent of soda and 2 per cent of resin soap. It is better for the 
quality and appearance of the goods that they should be 
given two rounds first in the hot liquor, then to bring to 
the boil, and continue working. soiling for about an 
hour meets most eases. After the boiling the goods are 
washed with warm water and then with cold. 

For dyeing light and medium shades bleaching is re- 
quired and this operation should be accomplished without 
exception by steeping in a cold solution of bleaching pow- 
der of hypochlorite of soda. The period for steeping 
depends for its duration on the streneth of the liquor. 


When chemicked sufficiently the cloth is washed well with 


clean water, soured with sulphurie or hydroehlorie acid, 


and again washed. The subsequent dyeing is effected, not 
on the jigger as in the ease of most sorts of cotton fabrics, 
but on the vat and winch. The pull exerted on the jigget 
with the cloth running at full width removes the Crepon 


character of the fabric, while in treating in the vat uneven 
dyeings may easily result. Great care is required, there 
fore, in handling these fabries. As to the actual dyeinz 
the demands made upon the qualities of the colors ar 
mostly more exacting than those made for the wool and 
Besides fastness to wear a good fast- 


half-silk Crepons. 
Although the bette: 


ness to washing is usually required. 
members of the direet dyestuffs afford fairly satisfactory 
fastness, in the ease of pale and medium shades it is gen 


eral to after-treat the darker shades, or to produce then 


with the aid of sulphur dyes. For example, pale blue o1 


bleached material may be dyed with Diamine Sky Blu 


KF, toned with a trace of Diamine Blue B, and applied 


in the presence of sulphate of soda and turkey red oil, 
Work at a temperature 
With Diamine Sky Blue 
Fast Yellow. Tale 


the latter to assist impregnation. 
of 60 degrees C. Pale green: 
FF and Thioflavine S or Diamine 
-With Diamine Black BH and a trace of brown or 


slate: 
For medium shades, the best method of 


red for shading. 
dyeing consists in after-treating with diazotised Parani- 
traniline or in diazotising or developing. After-treatment 
with metal salts is practised less. 

The copper shades, for instance, may be produced with 
Primuline diazotised and developed with Resorcine, and 
the yellower shades by developing with Phenol. Browns 
are obtained with a combination of Diamine Nitrazol Brown 
G, Diamine Fast Orange EG, and Diamine Brown M. 
after-treating with 3 per cent formaldehyde and 1145 per 
cent bichromate of potash, or coupling with Nitrazol C. 
Blues are obtained with Diamine Blue and Diamine Black 


BH, diazotised and developed. Dyeings that have been 


after-treated may be brightened by means of the basic dyes. 
Blacks are occasionally produced by the diazotising and 
developing method, but more often by the sulphur dyes. 
In any ease, after the dyeing, the fabrie is washed well. 
squeezed and dried carefully over the tenter. 

Cotton Crepons with artificial silk effect threads eall for 
much the same courses of treatment, bearing in mind that 
it is generally necessary to avoid dyeing the artificial silk 
darker than the cotton. This requirement can be met by 
dyeing at low temperatures and reducing the amount of 
assistant, especially in the case of dark shades. The dye- 
stuffs to be used should be chosen for their adaptability to 
this class of work. 

A less common fabrie is the half-woolen Crepon. The 
cloth is subjected to merecerization whereby the cotton 
threads shrink and form the Crepon effect. These goods 
are required to be dyed both in self-colors and in two colors. 
The self shades are produced by direct dyeing from a weak 
acid liquor. As the mercerised cotton absorbs the coloring 
matter very readily, there is not much difficulty in covering 
it deeply enough. 

For the wool, those dyes are used which are taken up 
from a weak acid or neutral salt solution. For examples, 
grey may be dyed with Diamine Black BH, Diamine Brown 
N, and a little Diamine Fast Yellow or orange. The shad- 
ing of the wool may be done with Orange ENZ, Indian 
Yellow, and Naphthol Blue Black. The copper or tango 
shades are produced with Half-Wool Fast Orange G and R, 
Diamine Brown 3G and M, and Diamine Fast Searlet GFF 
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and for the wool, Indian Yellow and Orange ENZ. portion is required to be black or a deep color, and the 

The two-color effects, a sort of shot effect, can be pro- wool a light and bright shade. For an effect, the wool pal 

duced by dyeing -the wool portion first in an acid liquor brown and the cotton black, the cotton is dyed first by 

with dyestuffs that do not dye the cotton, such as Acid working on the jigger with Oxydiamine Black UI at 50 
Yellow AT, Lanafuchsin, Alizarine, Cyanol, and others. per cent C., washing with warm and then cold water, and 
The cotton is next dyed in a cold liquor with suitable dye- subsequently dyeing at the boil the wool by the vat and 


} 


stuffs. Take one shot effect, the wool a copper shade and winch with Orange ENZ and Indian Yellow with a smal 


the cotton heliotrope. The wool is dyed first by treating amount of salt and formic acid. 


Mie ice 




















the cloth for one hour at the boil with Acid Yellow AT and It is important that the matching of the color should be 

Lanafuchsine, and the cotton next in a cold salt-liquor with done quickly. A further method consists in dyeing the cot 

Diamine Fast Violet BBN and Diamine Heliotrope. An-_ ton in the yarn before weaving, say a black that will wit! 
: other method of producing two-color effects consists in dye- stand both mercerizing and boiling acid. Then there re 

ing the cotton first with dyes that resist boiling acids, and mains only the wool to dye in the piece.—The Tertile Mer- 

next the wool. This method is employed when the cotton  cury. 

Notes About Men You Know. 
B. W. Bryanam, superintendent of the Prendagast Cot- J. L. McCoy, formerly second hand in the spinning roo 


ton Mills, at Prendagast, Tenn., reeently spent a few days at the Woodside Mills, Greenville, S. C., has accepted a 


in Atlanta on a business trip. position as overseer of spinning at the Hartwell (Ga.) Cot- 
James EntTwistLe has tendered his resignation as over- ton Mills. 
seer of bleaching at the plant of the Crystal Springs Bleach- C. M. Suevron has resigned as overseer of spinning at 


ery, Assonet, Mass., and will go to New York, where he has the Franklin Mill, Greer, S. C., to accept a similar position 
accepted a position. at the Lois Mills, Douglasville. Ga. 

D. S. Marrox has resigned as overseer of carding at the Joun L. Davipson, for several years general manager of 
Greer (S. C.) Mfg. Co., and accepted a similar position at the Georgia Cotton Mills. Griffin, Ga.. has become superin- 





the Walhalla (S. €.) Mills. tendent of the Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 

R. A. Fatrcenivp has been transferred from day earder C. D. MarGerter has resiened as overseer of weavine at 
at the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills to night overseer of the Meeklenbure Mills. Charlotte. N. C.. to become superin- 
carding and spinning in Mill No. 1. tendent of the Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 

WALTER BRoADBENT, who was employed with the Meritas STEPHEN W. Bastow is now superintendent of dveing. 


Mills at Columbus, Ga., has returned to his old position as bleaching and finishing at the Nashua Manufacturing Co., 


wae 


assistant earder of the Amazon Knitting Company at Mus Nashua, N. H. 

keeon, Mich. Kk. M. Converse, of the Mankato Spinning Mill, Manka- 
- T. Carter has resigned as superintendent of the to, Minn., was completely surprised when the emplovees of 

bleaching and finishing at the Cannon Mills, Kanapolis, N. the card and spinning rooms gathered around his desk and 

(., and will find another position with that company. presented him with a beautiful library lamp. Mr. Converse 
J. W. Giuiey has resigned as overseer of weaving at the thanked them for their generosity and wished them a happy 

Pickett Mills. High Point, N. C., to accept a similar position New Year. 





at the Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C. N. M. Neat has resigned as overseer of weaving at the 
R. W. Bryenam has been promoted to overseer of spin- Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C., to aecept a similar position 
ning at the Springfield Mill, Chester, 5. C. at the Riverside Mills, Worthville, N.C. 
J. S. Stroup has resigned as superintendent of the Lau T. B. Farmer has accepted the position ot overseer ot 
; derdale Cotton Mills of Meridian, Miss. spinning at the Franklin Mills, Greer, S. C. 
; Evuis T. Gurry, formerly at the Nottingham Mills, J. H. Hamerey, former treasurer of the Quidnick-Wind 
J Providenee, R. I., has accepted a position in the combing ham Mfg. Company, has been placed in charge of the Quid- 
department at the Lorraine Mills, Pawtucket, R. I. nick (R. 1.) plant of this company as superintendent. 
Grorce H. Lanter, of West Point, Georgia, vice-presi Water B. Kyicut, who has been agent in charge of 


dent and general manager of the Wellington Sears string of — the Willimantie (Conn.) mills of the Quidnick-Windham 
mills, with offiees at that place, spent the early part of Mfg. Co., has heen continued in this same position sinee the 
January in Boston on a business trip. termination of the receivership. Mr. Knight is now. re- 

J. A. Roperson has resigned as overseer of weaving at covering from an operation for appendicitis, recently per- 
the Dilling Mill. King’s Mountain, N. C., to accept a similar formed. He has the best wishes’ of his many friends for a 
position at the Meeklenburg Mills, Charlotte, N. C. rapid and complete recovery. . 

(HaARLES A. Taytor, overseer of the eloth room at thie M. W. Moore, formerly of Alexander City, Ala., has 
Knight Mill, Centreville, R. I., and James MeNabb, second  aceepted a position at Sylaeauga, Ala. . 


hand of weaving of the same plant, have resigned to accept Joun P. McCavitr has resigned as overseer of spinning 
positions with the Stark Mill at Manehester, N. H., as su at the Knight Mill at Centreville, R. I., to aeeept a position 
pervisors of sections of looms. with the Stark Mill at Manchester. N. H. He was sue- 


Atvaw E. Bowock, boss carder for the Laneaster Mills, ceeded by Joseph Suprenant. 
Clinton, Mass., has resigned to become assistant superintend- Artur D. Lown, lately of Fall River, Mass., and form- 
ent of the Stark Mills, Manchester, N. H. erly of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta. has sue- 
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ceeded John P. Shaw as superintendent for the Manhasset 
Manufacturing Co., Putnam, Conn., makers of tire cloth. 
Mr. Shaw resigned this connection on aecount of ill health. 

W. R. Tarrersaty, superintendent of the Gaffney, (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co., has returned from West Warren, Mass., 
where he was called by the illness of a near relative. 

R. B. Hunt has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Mississippi Cotton Mills, Morehead, Miss. 

Wm. E. Peck, agent of the Baltie Mill, at Baltic, Conn., 
has been made general manager of the Quidnick-Windham 
Mfe. Co., with mills at Willimantic, Conn., and Quidnick, 
R. 1. 

(. H. Newett, who was appointed receiver for the 
Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Company, at Willimantic, Conn., 
and Quidvick, R. L, in the recent financial difficulties of 
these mills, was elected treasurer of the mills at the time 
the receivership was terminated. 

Kennetu R. Hooker, of the Putnam-Hooker Co., re- 
moved his headquarters about January 10 from New York 
to the main office of the Putnam-Hooker Co., which is in 
Cincinnati. The New York oflice at 236 Chureh Street will 
be maintained and Harry Trippe, who has been associated 
with Mr. Hooker there for many years, will be in charge. 

W. E. TispALe has resigned as overseer of carding at the 
Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C., to become carder and 
spinner at the Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 

Frep J. CoGGersHALL, formerly second hand of carding 
at the Poeassett Mills, Fall River, has aecepted a similar 
position at the Narragansett Mills under E. H. Wilkinson. 

Harry TUNSTALL, superintendent of the Grant Yarn 
Co., Fitehburg, Mass., has been appointed to sueceed Her- 
bert E. Walmsley as agent of the Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass. Mr. Tunstall has had a wide experience in 
textile mills. He was overseer of carding and later superin- 
tendet of the William Clark thread mill, Westerly, R. [. 
He later oceupied a similar position with the Kerr thread 
mill, Fall River, and the Royal Weaving Co., Pawtuckett, 
R. I. 

Tom TispALe has resigned his position with the Chesnee 
(S. C.) Mfe. Co., to beeome overseer of carding at the Deep 
River Mills, Randelman, N. C. 

I. L. Ray, formerly overseer of weaving at the Barker 
Mills, Mobile, Ala., is now night overseer of weaving at the 
Asheraft Mill, Florence, Ala. 

T. E. Payne has aceepted the position of superintendent 
of the Watts Mfg. Co., Taylorsville, N. C. 

D. W. WiLirAms has resigned as overseer of the weav- 
ing at the Ottaray Mills of Union, S. C., to accept a similar 
position with the Paeolet Manufacturing Company at 
Trough, 8, C. 

SeRTRAM H. TiLLorson, better known to his friends as 
Herbert, has been promoted from the position of second 
hand in the Fall River Iron Works Company’s No. 7 mill 
to overseer of weaving in the same company’s No. 2 mill, 
both of Fall River, Mass. — 

Cuas. H. Wuite has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent at the Puritan Cordage Mills, Louisville, Ky. 

J. O. Wuirr, general manager of the Moore Cotton 
Mills, Lenoir, N. (., has been eleeted president of that mill.. 

H. F. Jones, superintendent of the Eureka Mills, of 
Chester, S. C., has accepted a similar position with the 
Lauderdale Cotton Mills, of Meridian, Miss. 

W. FRANK Snuove, treasurer of the Wampanoag Mills 
and the Pocasset Manufacturing Co., at Fall River, Mass., 
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has resigned from the Wampanoag Mills to devote his en- 
tire time to the Pocasset Manufacturing Co. While it is 
understood that his resignation is in the hands of the direc- 
tors, he will probably remain until his successor is chosen. 

Gro. S. Carne has-.resigned as superintendent of the 
Riverside Mills, Worthville, N. C., and has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the bleaching and finishing 
at the Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 

W. B. Warpe.i has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Walhalla (S .C.) Mills, and accepted a similar position 
at the Greer (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

EK. D. MayNnarp has been promoted to superintendent of 
the Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C. 

JOHN P. FarRNswortu, president of the Providence Dye- 
ing, Bleaching & Calendering Co., Providence, R. I., has been 
elected vice-president of the National Association of Finish- 
ers of Cotton Fabries, recently organized. The object of 
the organization is to keep the members in close touch with 
one another. 

I. kK. Epwarps, of Lindale, Ga., has aecepted the posi- 
tion of second hand in spooling at the Anchor Dueck Mills, 
Rome, Ga. He will also be director of the band. 

J. E. WILLIAMSON has resigned as manager of the Holt- 
Morgan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., to become general super- 
intendent of the Eureka and Springstein Mills, Chester, S. 
C., and the Fort Mill Mfg. Co., Fort Mill, 8. C. 

GRANT WALKER has been elected president of the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. Mr. Walker was for 
several years owner of the Danvers Bleachery and a diree- 
tor in the Naumkeag Co. He will fill the vaeaney caused 
by the death of John F. Brooks. 

J. A. Surpes has returned to his former position as 
overseer of spinning, spooling and warping at the Cowpens, 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co. 

W. W. Greer has resigned as second hand in the weav- 
ing at Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C., and has aceepted 
the position of overseer of weaving at Ottaray Mills, Union, 
a <<. 

J.G. McDonaup has resigned as superintendent of Marl- 
boro Mills No. 3, MeColl, S. C., and has accepted a position 
with the Bladenboro (N. C.) Mills. 

G. R. Cottins, of Birmingham, Ala., has accepted the 
position of overseer of night spinning at the Prendergast 
(Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 

F’. G. ASBELLE has accepted the position of overseer of 
carding at the Seminole Mill, Clearwater, S. C. 

CLAUDE CALLAS has aecepted the position of night over- 
seer of spinning at the Courtenay Mfg. Co., Newry, 8. C. 

Ben MontTGomery has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Gus Kiser has become night superintendent of the 
Whitnel (N. C.) Mills. 

W. A. Fraser, of New York, formerly boss dyer at the 
Tilton Mills, Tilton, N. H., has returned to resume his old 
position. 

A. G. Pirrman has resigned his position with the Erwin 
Mills, West Durham, N. C., to become night overseer of 
carding at Prendergast, Tenn. 

H. E. Bares has resigned as superintendent of the Mo- 
naghan Mills, Greenville, 8. C., to accept a similar position 
at the Victor Mills, Greer, 8. C. 

I. L. Brirr, carder and spinner at the Dillon (S. C.) 
Mill has been transferred to overseer of spinning and wind- 
ing at the Maple Mills of the same place. 
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M. E. Stevens, who was for several years superintend- 
ent of the Columbus Mfg. Co., and later with the LaGrange 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, has accepted the position of agent at 
the Mississippi Cotton Mills, Morehead, Miss. 

JOSEPH SUPERNANT has been appointed to succeed John 
MeCavitte as overseer of the rlng and mule spinning at the 
Centreville Cotton Mill, Centreville, R. 1. Harvey J. Duha- 
mel has also been engaged as overseer of ring spinning at 
B. B. & R. Knight’s Grant Mill, in Providence. 

J. H. Frevps has resigned as overseer of spinning at the 
Riverside Mills, Anderson, 8S. C., to accept a similar posi- 
tion at the Toxaway Mills, of the same place. 

J. 1. Perrir has been promoted from day second hand 
in spinning to night overseer of spinning at the Mollohon 
Mills, Newberry, 8. C. 

RALPH SmiItTH, who has been assistant bookkeeper at the 
Royal Mill, River Point, R. I., has accepted the position of 
bookkeeper at the Clinton Mill, Woonsocket. He has been 
succeeded by Leroy Kent. 

W. J. Tuacxston, of Greenville, S. C., has been elected 
secretary of the Parker Cotton Mills Co. 

A. M. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C., who recently under- 
went an operation in a hospital at New York, is improving 


rapidly. 
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Gen. Lyman B. Frieze, general manager of the Cran- 
ston Print Works, Cranston, R. I., and probably the oldest 
cotton goods finisher in active business in the country, re 
cently celebrated his 90th birthday. He received many con- 
eratulations from the department heads at the works, and 
also from numerous friends. 

W. F. Howarp, overseer of weaving at the Glen-Lowry 
Mill, Whitmire, S. C., has been elected mayor of his town. 

Rautpu Y. Cooper recently announced to his many friends 
the fact of his engagement to Miss Miriam Frost. Mr. 
Cooper is superintendent of the plant of the Cooper Under- 
wear Co., at Kenosha, Wis. The wedding is expected 


+ 
LO 


take place in the near future. 

A. B. CAtvert has resigned as secretary and treasuret 
of the Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C., but will continue 
as president. 

J. E. Wicker has resigned as superintendent of the 
Holt-Morgan Mills, Fayetteville, N. C., to accept a similar 
position at the Sterling Mills, Franklinton, N. ©. 

T. W. Mackey has resigned as purchasing agent of the 
Highland Park Mills, Charlotte, N. C., to accept a position 
with the Elizabeth Mills, of the same place. 

J. O. Goprrey, overseer of No. 2 spinning at the Dan 
River Mills. Schoolfield, Va., has been transferred to a 
similar position in Mill No. 1. 





Practical Problems Discussed by Cotton’s Readers 


We invite our readers to make use of this department for the discussion of any and all problems 
arising in the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or letters need not conform to any 
particular style and will be properly edited before publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact which may appear in this department unless so 
indorsed. This department is open to all. Suitable letters are paid for in cash. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTION ON INSPECTION. 


:prroR COTTON: 

I have had a ereal deal of experience in eloth inspection 
and mostly on such eloth as outlined in the question by 
“E. M.” To my mind, I hardly think that any one color 
can be adopted, for the reason that these goods often have 
colors printed upon the face of the fabrie, after it has 
heen woven in the white, such colors as ecru, light blue, 
blue, and pearl, in ease of dimities, while in case of lawns, 
the faney grades often have color effects made by printing 
floral stripes, small flowers, ete. The patterns are never 
woven; they are always printed, and usually bright colors 
are adopted. 

In general, I never found a color to give better results 
than black for all classes of cloth. Black is almost uni 
versally adopted for inspecting tables by builders of cloth 
room machinery. 

A method to find defects in the cloth, which I have 
used successfully, is to have a roll at the top of one of 
the cloth room windows, and when the cloth begins to 
show too many defects, I pass the poorest cloth over this 
roll, so as to be able to diseover the cause. When a bad 
place shows up, and if a portion of the eloth is bad, say 
a vard or two, I tie two pieces of colored string on each 
side of the defective place, if only a bunch, I tie only one 
string. I next pass the cloth over the inspection table and 
then I examine every portion of cloth where I tied string. 
Next, I pull out the bunches or defective threads which 
enables me to trace the cause in the preceding departments. 


| know of no better way to closely spect a piece ot 
eloth for any defect, than by having the cloth pass be- 
tween the person and the light. In order to get an idea 
of the effectiveness of this method, examine 2 cheap window 
curtain on a sunny day. If the curtain is wide enough 
to cover the whole window, the reader will see for himself 
that the smallest defect can be seen, even oil stains. 

Wash. (Mass. ) 
Kprror Corton : 

In answer to “E. M.” in regard to color for a back 
ground for examining finished cloth, I would say that in 
my experience I have found black to be very efficient for 
all around work on such goods as grey, blue and white. 
pink and white, red and white, ete. 

In mills where they run staple lines year after year, 
they have a dark brown shellaced surface for the dark 
shades and a black for the light shades. 

Then there is a question of proper light artifieial and 
natural, which will effect results if not properly arranged. 
In mills making a variety of colors of different texture, 
tests are made and the cloth for examining laid out aceord- 
ingly to gew the best results. Newehat. (Mass. ) 


Epiror Corron . 

Replying to the inspection question by “E. M.” in Jan- 
uary issue, I use the ordinary clothroom inspecting table, 
with a black top, and it seems to answer every purpose. 
If there is something better I shall be glad to learn of it, 
and also to learn why it is better. 

W. (South Carolina.) 
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Eprror CorTron : 

Regarding the inquiry in your paper for the best back 
eround for examining materials like lawns, voiles, ete., 
with a view to findine defeets, I seeured various specimens 
of these goods and examined them ecritical)v above various 
colored baekerounds, and I eame to the ernelusion that 
the best background for the purpose was black velvet. This 
showed up the material better than any other, and being 
any complementary color to the 


black, gave no tinge ot 
voods examined. D. P. (Seotland.) 
Kprror CoTron: 

| have never come aeross a eondition such as the ques: 
tion by “FE. M.” in the January issue seems to suggest. 
All the eotton inspection perehes I have seen were arranged 


front of a window with the operator looking through the 


eoods toward the light. The operator sits alongside of a 
plaiting arrangement and ean look through the goods for 
weaving or spinning imperfections, oil spots, stains, ete.. 
or bleaching troubles of various kinds. In some plants 
they prefer to roll the goods on a shell instead of plaiting 
onto a truek, but the prineiple is the same. 


B. W. S. (New Hampshire.) 


Kprror Corron : 
lor the ordinary inspection of cotton fabries an mspect- 
and the cloth may be 


ine table is all that is neeessary, 
This 


pulled over either by hand or by mechanieal means. 
method is usually applied when it is a question of removing 
knots, broken threads or similar defeets. When, however, 


the fabries are bleached or finished, and partieularly when 


the finishing is done on commission for a manufacturer, it 
is necessary to examine the pieces more thoroughly both 
hefore and after the bleaching and finishing operations. 
So far as the writer is aware, there is no method of ex- 
amination or inspection whieh is as satisfactory as that 
of drawing the eloth between the inspector and a good 
light—the window may be either natural color or blue. 
One need only remove his pocket handkerehief and hold 
it up to the light to prove the effieieney of such an inspee 
tion. Light places, irregular warp or filling threads, 
broken warp or filling threads, thin plaees or eracks, im- 


pertect interlacing, broken patterns, oil or metallie stains, 
small holes, or almost all other kinds of defects are ex- 
posed to view, and in general easily detected, provided 
that the eloth is not drawn forward too rapidly. When 
mechanical means are adopted for moving the cloth, the 
drawing rollers are placed in and out of aetion by a lever 
operated by the attendant’s foot; this leaves both the hands 
of the inspector free to attend to the work, and in addition 
the cloth usually passes before him free from folds or 
creases, “Outsider.” (Great Britain). 


DESIRES INFORMATION. 


Eprtor CoTrron: 

I note with interest the angle gauge deseribed in the 
series of articles on earding now running in Corron, by 
H. C. Wood and shall be glad, as one of vour readers, if 
vou will have Mr. Wood write a letter to the practical 


diseussion department deseribing a little more specifieally 


the exact manner of using this anele gauge. 
Student. (Georgia. ) 


Fepruary, 1915. 
LICKER-IN WIRE MOUNTING DEVICE. 


Eprror CorTron: 

I was interested to note in the December issue of Corron 
the reference to the machine for straightening and grinding 
licker-in fillet. Mr. Wood has brought out a point here 
which I have seen diseussed very little, which seems worthy 
of more attention. In this connection I am inelosing the 
picture of a device, which has recently been attached to a 
similar machine of English make for the purpose of re- 
winding or mounting new licker-in fillet. 

It frequently happens that licker-in rollers require a 
new length, say two or three yards, of new wire, to make 
some damaged place good, while the rest of the wire is 
well fitted for further service. In other eases it happens 
that the wire becomes too much worn for further useful 
service, in which ease the roller must be entirely re-clothed 
with new wire. 

The device illustrated is specially arranged for both the 
above-named purposes. It consists of a licker-in grinding 
and dressing machine with an extra attachment for mount- 
ing new wire. The machine as used for the former pur- 


pose is shown in shadow, while the additional wire-mount- 





ing attachments are shown in full lines. It should be men- 
tioned that in this ease the wire-mounting apparatus is 
designed to fit on the grinding and dressing machine without 
necessitating any alterations whatever. Little description is 
needed to make the operation of the machine clear, as the 
work is very simple and the machine easy to manipulate. 
A stand G contains the supply of new wire, which passes 
from the reel to the mounting head C. The latter is firmly 
secured to the platform B, which is adapted to slide along 
the bed extending the full length of the machine. 

The platform B earries suitable devices for receiving 
the new licker-in wire from the reel G and guiding it 
into the spiral grooves in the licker-in roller as the latter 
revolves. The mounting head is provided with adjusting 
devices of the most precise character, by which the wire- 
inserting mechanism ean be brought to the most exact posi- 
tion and the correct angle of inclination for inserting the 
wire. A eaulking pulley F pivoted on the mounting head 
( serves the purpose of pressing the inserted wire firmly 
into its groove. The whole of the device is operated by 
the handle A, which is set-serewed on the end of the licker- 
in shaft, and by means of the worm and wheel gearing, 
and the ehain, the mounting head C is traversed along the 
roller. Change pinigns are provided so that the rate of 
traverse of the mounting head ean be kept in exact rela- 
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tion to the spacing of the spiral grooves in the licker-in 
roller. I believe such a device will prove a very valuable 
addition to the equipment of those mills where, from either 
choice or necessity, they grind and re-clothe their licker-in 
rollers on their own premises. 

Observer. (South Carolina.) 


CARE OF PICKERS AND CARDS. 


[prror Corron: 

Before noting a few points of interest on taking eare 
of pickers and ecards, I would like to reply to one or two 
statements in “Wash’s” article on “Builders and Flyers” 
in the November issue of Corron. In the ninth paragraph, 
in referring to the rail changing before the completion of 
the lift, he says, “Owing to the twin gear being set too 
deeply, ete.” 

To see if the twin gears are set right is one of the first 
and most important things to do, and if it is discovered 
that they are set too deep, or not deep enough, it could 
easily and soon be rectified by any fixer that knew anything 
at all. In regard to his elosing paragraph in the same 
article, I may say that I have never worked in any eotton 
mill where a man would be discharged for putting a new 
presser on a flver. In order to give a presser enough 
clearance you sometimes have to file off a little. or build 
a bad bobbin, and if “Wash’s” ideas are the same in all 
matters, he would have the machine-shop larger than the 
eardroom. I have just been re-pegging some slubber flyers, 
and after riveting, I filed them flush. I suppose I took 
a couple of strokes more on one side than the other, but 
invway the overseer informed me that the frames were 
running ninety per cent better since they were fixed. 

In taking eare of piekers and eards there are innumer- 
able points to wateh and the first one is to have the hop- 
pers kept about two-thirds full, and the waste, whieh is 
reworked, to be fed uniformly and not all put through in 
the morning, leaving none for the rest of the day. Try to 
eet all the impurities out of the cotton going through, and 
do not be satisfied until every ounce of seed, leaf, ete., 
that ean be taken out without losing good cotton is taken 
out. Take it for granted that the eards are a weak link in 
the processes of cotton-spinning, and therefore give them 
as little real cleaning of the cotton as is possible. Tave 
the drop-boxes underneath the dirt-bars of pickers cleaned 
out about every two hours, as that part of the box nearest 
to the eages, on aeceount of its inelined shape. soon gets 
filled up and of course from then, until the boxes are 
emptied, the dirt must go through with the cotton. At some 
mills, if vou ask the picker-man how many times he cleans 
out the drop-boxes, he will say twiee a day, and that would 
he the ease whether the day consisted of nine or twelv 
hours, so it is very evident they should be cleaned out 
when neeessary, and not by the day. 

Do not put belt-dressing on the evener-belts of the 
pickers, as it prevents that free-sliding motion which is so 
essential to good work, and if the belt is reasonably tight 
it will take care of the feed all right, especially if about 
the same weight of lays is on the apron all the time. What 
I mean is to have a full, three-quarter, half and quarter 
lap on the apron, as nearly as possible, as this means less 
variation by the belt slipping. This will give better results 
vard for vard and regulating the evener, will be more easily 


effected. 
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Look carefully to the inside of feed aprons, and have 
have them kept elean; also the grooved pulleys they revolve 
upon, as any dirt or grease there will tend to destroy 
the efficiency of the cone belt and evener and sometimes. 
if very dirty, will cause the apron to rub and stop run 
ning. 

The lap-racks should be free so they will run dow! 
alone, if the foot is placed on friction-plate and released. 
See that the beginning of a new lap is placed in position 
over the lap-roll and the racks run down as quickly as 
possible. 

Do not have the clearer which rests between the botto 
calender rolls get dirty or raised from any eause, or thy 
lap, during the first two or three yards particularly, will 
he uneven, caused bv its being held hack, as it were hy 
rubbing on the raised part of clearer. 

When the laps are carried to the eardroo and places 
in the eards they should be handled carefully and not get 
torn to pieees as sometimes happens, and if some of th 
laps break with three or four vards leff on, either the lap 
rods are out of truth, or it is caused by the pieker-ma 
in starting a new lap and wrapping the beginning of thi 
lap over too far. 


Having seeured a cleaner lap it is possible to set thi 


flats a little closer to the evlinder, but never, i mV opine 

nearer than .009 of an ineh at the last three setting points 
and .010 of an ineh at the first two. but when setting we 
must have in mind the production of the eard and the 


weight of the lap per yard. Set the back-plate at about 
016 on top al d .020 on the bottom. or the web in front is 
liable to he dead and cloudy lookine. Set the front of 
licker-in sereen to .022 and the under-easing from .022 
near the lieker-in, to about .034 in front of the evlinder. 
These settings, of course ean be varied according to thi 
amount of flv required to be taken out, but the idea of 
settings around the eylinder is to have a continual reducing 
of the space, between the front of the under-easings, and 
the point where the flats leave the evlinder. The doffe 
setting in relation to the eylinder should be a fairly tig] 

.007 of an inch so that the fibres are carried off from thi 
evlinder without being taken around, as this would weake1 
the fibres, and if the setting at this point was too far off 
the showing of any slight depressions, ete., caused by the 
eard being choked, would be very pronounced in the ap 
pearanee of the web. 

On some makes of ecards, the tin plates projectil e undet 
the web are a positive souree of leaf and other impurities 
eetting into the sliver and the sooner they are done away 
with the better it will be. Some of them are so close to 
the calender rolls, that when an end is being pieced up, 
the aeeumulations of leaf, short fibres, ete, are earried for 
ward into the sliver and as these impurities are greasy 
from the oil dripping from eaeh end of doffer-comb, this 
dirty sliver helps to clog up the flutes in the metallie rolls 
on the drawing-frames, causing them to jump and cut 
the sliver being put through. 

The parts of a eard where the web is combed off ar 
eenerally the least looked after, and the proper way to «de 
it is to run out the web on Saturdays and have a thoroug! 
cleaning take place so there will be less danger of bad 
work and ends breaking down. When brushing off th: 
ceiling, posts, windows, ete., it should be done in the noon- 
hour so the dirt will not go in the work, and when the 


pulleys are’ brushed out when running, there should always 
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be a man to hold a strip of eloth over any part of the 
machines where dirt is liable to fall into the work, as 1t 
is not any use to get all you ean out of the cotton and 


then deliberately put some of it back by this means. 


Another fruitful source of trouble is letting the end of 
a lap run through. The help should be given: to understand 
that doing this repeatedly, as seems to be the case in many 
mills, is eause for instant dismissal. They seem to think 
that neglecting to put in laps does not matter very much, 
whereas the fact is, this duty should be second to none. 
The ecard attendants should be shown how to make a good 
piecing, and how to keep all single and double out of the 
work, as besides making uneven numbers, it gives unneces- 
sary trouble to the operatives on the drawframes. 


Lanes. (Georgia). 


FURTHER COMBER INFORMATION. 


iMprroR COTTON: 

As considerable discussion has arisen concerning com- 
hers, their setting, and their care, | am sending you 25 
reasons why the sliver cuts or pulls apart on the table of 
the comber. I am sure these will make interesting reading 
for many comber men, and I would appreciate having other 
readers of the diseussion department express their ideas 
and experience along similar lines. 

In diseussine these reasons for eut sliver, I am going 
io select certain parts of the comber and indicate what 
will cause the eut work through defects in the part named. 

The leather detaching roll will cause eut work if it 
is allowed to run dry in its bearings, if the necks or the 
spindles of the roll are allowed to become worn, if the 
face of this detaching roll is uneven, if this roll is not 
carefully attended to and kept varnished, or if the cover 
is allowed to become loose. 

The steel detaching roll will also cause eut work if the 
cam is allowed to become worn or loose. Even if the cam 
ball becomes worn it will also have a tendency to eut the 
sliver. Having a loose gear on the steel detaching roll 
or failing to have the roll properly timed will also injure 
the work. 

With the nipper knife, it is necessary to have it pro- 
perly timed. Care should be taken not to allow the nipper 
cam ball to become worn; neither should the nipper cam be 
allowed to wear to any great extent. Nippers set too wide 
will also cause eut work. 

The ealender roll should be properly set and care should 
be taken not to allow the calender roll gear to become 
loose. 

If the brass roll is not set right, or if not enough ten- 
sion is placed on the brass roll, either will have a tendency 
to cause cut work. Also if the brass roll bracket becomes 
worn or even if the brass roll itself wears, these will cause 
trouble. Therefore, care should be taken to see that the 
brass roll bearings are well oiled and do not have an op- 
portunity to wear. 

Care should be taken to see that the segment is set 
correctly. Other things that will cause cut work and broken 
sliver at the table are: having the buff pan trumpets too 
small; allowing the table to become sticky or dirty; having 
the humidity in the room too low; and the use of too 
L. C. (Rhode Island). 


mueh draft. 
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WANTS TWIST FIGURES ON MULES. 


Eprror Corron : 

I shall be very grateful to your readers if they will 
contribute to the practical discussion department of Corron 
some methods for figuring twist on mules. Particularly am 
I anxious to seeure some short methods of figuring. 

Overseer (Massachusetts. 


FLYER-LEAD VS. BOBBIN-LEAD. 


Kiprror Corron : 

| see in the November issue of Corron where “Lanes” 
tries to make “Wash” come across with the root of all 
evil. Let me say here that “Lanes” deserves credit for not 
agreeing with “Wash” in all eases, as this is what makes 
“Wash” give us the best there is in him when he answers. 

The merits of the flyer lead frames is what interesis 
mre most, because I understand a fly-frame better than 
any other machine. The eontroversy between “H. C. W.” 
“Lanes” and “Wash” upon this subject is bound to bring 
out some interesting faets. I do not think “H. C. W.” 
is qualified to write on the subject after his confession that 
he never worked on flyer-lead frames. In order to under- 
stand both systems, you must work on both. I have worked 
on both and find it very difficult now to reason out what 
“Wash” has sprung on us. I am not after the $5 check, 
for I am sure “Wash” is right. 

Any hesitation of the bottom cone on a flyer-lead frame 
will not strain the roving. “Lanes” admits it, but tries to 
offset this confession by claiming that the belt slipping 
slightly to the starting point of the bottom cone, would 
take enough revolutions from the bobbins to strain the 
roving. I ean hardly believe that any reader of Corron 
familiar with fly-frames will take this reason as the cause 
for disearding the flyer-lead frame. But I want to say 
that if the old Lowell or Brown flyer-lead frames were 
being discussed, I think I could put one over on “Wash.” 

When it comes to arguing about an up-to-date flyer- 
lead and an up-to-date bobbin-lead frame, “Wash” has, 
no doubt, the better of the argument, and this is my reasons 
for thinking so: 

As “Wash” stated, the only difference in the gearing be- 
tween a flyer-lead and a bobbin-lead frame, is that the 
compound pinion is found on the opposite side of the peri- 
phery or sun-gear. 

“H. C. W.” stated in his article that any hesitation 
of the bottom cone would strain the roving. “H. C. W.” 
is not alone in this belief, for had not the majority of 
builders looked at the matter in the same way, we would 
still have the flyer-lead frame. 

Now let us stop and study. When the cone is raised, or 
when the cone is stopped, the flyer and the bobbin revolve 
at the same rate of speed and the end coils at the top of 
the flyer. Under these conditions, how can the back-lash 
be any greater in either system by changing the compound 
pinion from one side to the other of the sun gear? A con- 
sideration of this question should, I think, be enough to 
eonvinee any skeptie on the point of baek lash. 

Next, when the bottom cone is stopped, the bobbin and 
flyer travel at the same rate of speed and no winding on 
the bobbin takes place. As the flyer leads the bobbin when 
the botton cone is revolving, the surface speed of the bob- 
bin must equal the surface speed of the front steel roll at 
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all times. With such a condition the only way the roving 


can be strained, as claimed, is by shifting the rack back 
to the starting point and thus make the surface sreed 
of the bobbin greater than the surface speed of the front 
roll, but as “Wash” stated, you must shift the rack back 
to do it. 

The only way and the best way to prove these conten- 
tions is to hold in mind that the instant the bottom cone 
stops or lags behind the speed of the top cone, the speed 
of the bobbin is inereased in the same proportion, and 
when you inerease the speed of the bobbin on a flyer-lead 
frame, you at once create a slack tension. It is very sim- 
ple. Surely, if the flyer leads the bobbin and any hesita- 
tion of the bottom cone increases the speed of the bobbin, 
then nothing can result from the hesitation of the bottom 
eone only a slack tension. Supt. (Mass. ) 


OTHER COMMENTS ON CUT WASTE. 

Eprror COTTON : 

While looking over the practical discussion departiient 
of the September issue, I was surprised to find that “X. Y. 
Z. A.” eriticized my article on “Cut Waste.” He tells us 
that there is no excuse for cut waste in any room. ‘The 
operatives will never call the overseer or foreman in charge 
when they want to cut a bobbin or spool, they will wait 
until his back is turned, then do it, yet “X. Y. Z. A.” says, 
it is a lack of judgment. Well, in one sense it is. but 
no matter how strict an overseer is, cutting is done in every 
place, whether to a small or large extent. The writer has 
seen spooler-tenders have their dinner in the mill, or come 
in early mornings, just purposely to cut bobbins. 
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If there is no exeuse for cut waste in any room as 
“X. Y. Z. A.” puts it, does he run the section-beams on a 
slasher bare? I do not know of what department “X. Y. 
Z. A.” is in charge, but by what he says regarding cut waste. 
I] believe he has never seen a new set put through a slasher. 
unless things are different in Michigan than they are in 
Massachusetts. The slashing department makes waste and 
plenty of it. It would be a pretty good practice to ru: 
the section beams bare on a slasher for the sake of keeping 
the waste production down, and sacrificing a few yards 
or cuts of the. finished product or cloth. 

Then he says to watch the doffers lapping the ends over 
when piecing up on the frames, say for instanee the spin- 
ning or twisting machines, this of course causes bad and 
uneven work. If an overseer was paid simply to watch 
doffers each and every individual would be an overseer: but 
why not hire a boss doffer to have charge over the doffers? 
Then he also says that sueh bobbins will run bad at the 
spooling department, and that the girl or spooler-tender 
will commence to eut these bad bobbins so as to get het 
work up to the next doff. If he never allows cut waste, 
and there is no exeuse whatever for its existence, why is 
it that this girl euts the bobbins? He says he does not 
blame the girl for this. I do, because when the yarn is 
coming to the spooler tender in bad shape, it is her duty 
to go and see the overseer, or the person in charge ot 
spoolers and have things straightened out. The writer 
agrees with “X. Y. Z. A.” when he says that the overseer 
is responsible for every cut bobbin in his room. The writer 
is glad to exchange knowledge for knowledge, that is why 
we make the use of this department, which I think is very 


interesting and helpful. Lewis. (Mass. ) 
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New Machinery and Trade Notes. 











A New Skein Dyeing Machine. 


Cae KLAUpDER-WELDON DyeING MACHINE COMPANY, ol 


\msterdam, N. Y., and Huddersfield, England, have re- 
cently placed on the market a new skein dyeing, bleaching 


and seouring machine. This machine is built on the well 


known Klauder-Weldon rotary principle to handle cotton, 
mereerized cotton, woolen, worsted, silk, artificial silk skeins 
d slubbi Y dveing. 

These machines are built in single style sizes to dve 


25 to 300 pounds per batch. In double style sizes 


} 
ron y- 


to dye 300 to 1,000 pounds per batch. The Klauder-Wel- 
don Dyeing Machine Company originated successful skein 
dyeing machinery and sinee that time their well known 
otary skein machine has come into universal use through- 


out the world, and is reeognized as a standard of economic 





SINGLE MActINE COMPLETE. 
( licieney In dyeing, hleachine and scourlie It has been 
a labor saver, besides effecting an important saving in dye- 
stuffs, steam and water. But the great feature of these 
machines has been the fact that the skeins come from the 
machine perfectly smooth, straight, evenly dyed, and abso 
lutely free from tangling and felting. 

This new machine is now being delivered to the trade 
after many months testing in actual operation and has 
made obsolete the machine heretofore furnished. It is 
built under the following U. S. letters patent: 

645698S—Mareh 20th, 1900. 

659906—Oecetober 16th, 1900. 

999304—Aueust Ist, 1911. 

1057635—April 1st, 1913. 

1120643—December Sth, 1914. 

1120644—December Sth, 1914. 

1120645— December Sth, 1914. 

1120646—December Sth, 1914. 

1120647—December Sth, 1914. 

1120899—Deecember 15th, 1914. 

1121064—December 15th, 1914. 

Other patents pending. 

Improvements in this new machine provide a greatly 


increased capacity, made possible because the new working 
parts are so constructed that they are all within the seg- 
ments or on the outside, thereby allowing the shortening of 
the guard posts enough to add seven inches of yarn bearing 
capacity to each stick. Sticks of new style machines will 
fit any new style machine instead of having different length 





Syati Parts Usep 1x New MaAcHINE. 


sticks for different size machines as heretofore. The stand- 
ard sticks have 48 inches yarn bearing’ space 
or 1214 inehes each more’ than on the old 42 
stiek machine, and the round ends are all 15% inches in 
diameter as compared with 1 1-16 inches on the round and 
1 3-16 inehes on the square sticks of the old type. 

Owing to the new operation of parts, the loading and 
unloading of the machine is accomplished in enough less 
time than before to more than offset the extra time required 
to handle the inerease in material. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN REEL. 

By the new construction labor is saved and upkeep ex- 

pense is reduced to a minimum by avoiding the use of small 


GRATED STEAM PIPES 





InsipeE Back View or Tus SHOWING FITTINGS. 


parts and by heavier construction. The cireulation of the 
liquor through the goods is improved by increased distance 
between the cup centers on the inner ring. 

Gravity dogs are used on the new machine which elimi- 
nates the 42 spiral springs used on the old 42 stick ma- 
chine. Cups with pivoted eovers controlled by spiral 
springs are also eliminated, thus avoiding the use of 84 
springs or 126 in all on the new machine. The cups that 
take the round end of the square stick are formed in the 


segment and have a sliding cover, one spring controlling 
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In the South 


Roofs are the cheapest permanent roots 


+ 


ERE are the three buildines of the Crad- to 


} 


dock-Terry Company, the large shoe man- build and they cost nothine to maintain. 


ufacturers ot the South. The unit eost of Barrett Specification Roots 
They are typical American «manufacturing (the cost per 
build rehably about 144 cent, a lower figure than any 


toot per vear of service) runs 


hbuildings—and there are scores of sueh 
ings in every large city. 5 other roofing ean even approach. 
All three are covered with Barrett Speciticatio 


Roofs, and this too is typical, for sueh buildines 


By incorporating The Barrett Specification va 
batim in your building plans you make certain 
; . . hat your ¢ actor »ver he may be, will 
are usuallv roofed in this wav. t ut } our eontractor, whoever he n t) e, v | 
‘ % lay for vou exactly the same quality of root that 


best tops most of the great structures and manu 


The reason is simple it is a matter of 
value for the money! Barrett Specification facturing plants in the United States. 
Main Offices and 


Copies of this Specification with diagrams will be sent freeon request to any one interested. > ‘a 
- Xe (reneral ares 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY house 


Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati 
} 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
sas Citv Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh Detroit Birmingham Kar 
Salt Lake City Seattle ; 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal Toronto Wi 
Vancouve) St. John, N. B Halifax, N. S Svdne 
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the covers for all the eups in a segment, thus there are only 
live large springs on this machine. The sticks are held 
in the eups in the inner rings by a sliding cover, operated 
by a lever that locks all sticks in position at onee. The 


ratchet cups on the new machine set into the segment, are 


LEVER 


SHAFT 





WEIGHT 





—- SPRINGLESS TR/IFP 


almost on the inner side and have 1 11-16 ineh bearing 
with a diameter of 2 9-16 inches as against a 1 7-8 ineh 
bearing with diameter of 13-16 inch on the old cup. The 
stem is square with the star wheel pinned on as against 
the old style of round stem with star wheel serewed on. 
This method overeomes the danger of breaking the star 
wheel or stem which would spoil the ratehet eup and was 
apt to happen on the old style device. The star wheel used 
is of much heavier construetion. The spiders have T head 
arms which prevent the trouble that sometimes arose from 


the segments springing or working loose. The inner rings 
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when adjusted, are held in position by a hand serew in 
place of a bolt, spring and ehain. 

All machines now have a friction eluteh drive with three 
speeds forward and one reverse. The gears are encased, 
running in oil and it is noiseless. This drive takes the 
place of two shafts with four cast gears running exposed 


and giving only two speeds. 
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OUTLET AND TRIP. 


Another new feature connected with this drive is the 
hand turning device by means of which the reel can be 
revolved if anything happens to the power or any other 
cause makes it necessary. 

The new tripping device consists of an inside lever 
whieh turns the sticks and an outside lever held in vertical 
position by a weight, the whole being mounted on a shaft 
which is free to turn in a bearing of proper design. The 
principal features of this trip are ease of adjustment and 
the doing away with all springs, also in case of a stick 
not turning the trip rings an alarm bell and readjusts itself 
in time for turning the next stick. 

Outlets used on dyeing machines are usually a source 
of annoyance. This improved outlet is opened simply ‘vy 


SCAPEMENT 


GUARO RINGS 


TAPS FOR TURNING STICKS 
PINMED TO SQUARE 
JEMS OF RATCHET ‘CUPS 


SLIDING COVES FOR 
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“ARR 
THERE IS 


NO RUBBER 


IN THE COMPOSITION 
OR PRONUNCIATION OF 


RU-BER-O||] 


@, This great roofing has a good name and 
deserves to have it pronounced correctly. 


@, Ru-BeR-dID Roofing has weathered the storms 
of over 22 years, and the onslaughts of imitators 
for almost as long. 

@, Ru-ser-0lD has been to the South Pole with 
Captain Scott and to the North Pole or there- 
abouts with various other explorers. 

@, And to all intermediate points has RU-BER-OID 
gone—invairably doing what is claimed for it. 
@, KA-tLor-01ID (colored RU-BER-OID) is the same 
durable material with the added attraction of 
beautiful and permanent colors—Tile red— 
copper green. 


Send for Samples. 


The Standard Paint Company 


100 Williams St. New York 
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the pressure of the foot on a lever at the front of ma- 


chine and held open by a lever quadrant specially designed 
When outlet the 


pressure 


for the closing the lever is 


purpose. 


released by toot and the valve is elosed by a 


balaneing weight. These outlets are made of large capac- 


] 


ity, thus draining the tubs quickly, so as to save all the 


time possible. 

All tubs are made with round bottom which reduees the 
liquor capacity, besides doing away with the danger ol 
leaking. 

The construction of this machine is as follows: T! 
tub is built of specially selected three inch Georgia pine 
staves. The side staves are held tight together by bolts 
running through them from top to bottom and set in east 


iron frames. There is a dado on the inside into which the cross 


staves fit. These staves are held in place by rods extending 
through the sides across the tub and by bands drawn around 
the bottom and through staves at the top, front and back. 
The tub is emptied by a lever valve on the side of tub, 


flush 


front ot 


with bottom or in the botton operated by lever at 


machine. A perforated steam pipe in the back 


ot the tub, near the bottom. extends across behind a false 





~/ 
Drive DeratLen., 
back which forms the cireulation and prevents steam from 
coming in direct contact with the yarn. Dvyestuff is in 
troduced from a feed bowl on the back of the tub by means 


ot a perforated pipe, located behind the false baek, above 
the steam pipe. The loeation of steam and liquor pipes 
insures equal distribution of the dve and a perteet eireu- 
lation of the dye bath without such agitation as to mat 
or tangle the yarn. 

The friction eluteh drive is loeated on the side of the 
tub and is of the enclosed gear type, permitting of three 
speeds, forward and one reverse. It is operated by levers 
located at the front of the machine and ean be built either 
straight or angle for belt or motor drive. In connection 
with this drive is a device for turning the reel by hand. 
The reei consists of a metal shaft set in bearings on the 
tub sides, On this shaft are keyed metal spiders, the outer 


cireles of the reel whieh earry the eups for the square 


sticks, are formed by metal segments riveted to the T head 
spider arms. After the square end of the stick is placed 
end of the stick 


held in 
The cup that 


in the cup on one segment, the round 


slides into the eup on the other segment and is 


place by a novel sliding cover arrangement. 


receives the square end of the stick has a square stem which 
projects outside the segment and to which a ratchet and star 
wheel is pinned. A trip located at the side, near the top, 
consists of an arm with a roller at the point of contact, 


which extends through the side and eneages the stars, 


a quarter turn eacl revolutior 


causing each stick to make 
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of the reel, when the yarn hangs free on the square stick. 
This device overcomes all danger of stick marked yarn and 
every part of the skein receives the same treatment by 
When a stick fails to turn, the trip, whieh 
bell 


The trip readjusts it- 


the dye bath. 
is controlled by a weight device, is released and a 
attached to its signals the trouble. 
self to turn the next stick, avoiding the chanee of the 
machine running without the sticks being turned as well 
as all danger of breaking the star wheels or ratehet eup 


stem. 

When the machine is reversed the trip is automatieally 
disengaged. The cups for the inner round sticks are loca 
ted on rings, movably attached to the spiders. These rings 
are built single or double for dyeing different lengths ot 
skeins and are fitted with an adjusting device having a 
range of several inches. The cups on one ring are open. 
The end of the stick is put through this first, then is drawn 
voes in the solid 


end of the stick 


cup on The 


sliding cover on the back side of the open cup ring opera 


back until the other 


the other ring. sticks are locked in by a 


ted by a lever. 

Guard rods supported by posts attached to the spider 
arms prevent the yarn from coming in contact with the 
All stieks are of specially selecied 
The 


top of the machine is of one inch matched eypress, sup 


metal parts of the reel. 
maple or cypress with metal ferrules on both ends. 


ported by cast iron side frames which are bolted to the 
rods extending across the top 
Doors in the side permit of 


lower side frames and by 


through the side frames. 
sampling or inspection without rolling up the canvass eur 
tains which close the front and baek to confine the steam. 

The 
are iron, bronze, mone! metal or German silver, according 
The tubs ean be lined 


metals used in the. construction of the machin 


to the dyeing processes to be used. 


with copper or lead. 





The November, 1914, number of Collon Chais, the 
monthly organ published by the Draper Company at Hope 


Mass., contains an announeement in regard to the 


1 NNR eT 


dale, 
seventy prizes amounting to $375.00 which they distributed 


{ 


ou the pay day before Thanksgiving among about 450 of 


their tenants as yard prizes. These prizes were based upon 


Se 


the general condition of the premises and seven entire 


pages of Cotton Chats of this issue is given up to illustra ; 
tions of houses and streets in Hopedale, Prospect Heights, y 
and Milford. In all these cases the houses are tenant prop 
erty belonging to the Draper Company, and are excellent 
examples of employees’ houses that are real homes. 

\ 


James B. Fiteh, General Manager of the D. D. FEuTos 
Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed chairmai 


of the broom and brush section of the International Asso 


Brusu Co. of 


ciation of Rotary Clubs at their San Francisco conventior 
to be held the week of Julv 18th, 1915. 
be looked for in the 


Some interesting 


developments may program of this 


section of which he will be in charge. 


It is reported that an order has been placed in England 
for 1,000,000 yards of will be made 


into overalls for the soldiers. 


eotton khaki, which 
If the experimental use of 
the overalls gives satisfaction a big demand for cotton 
khaki is expeeted, and thousands of looms now idle will 


be engaged in weaving this particular cloth. 
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“‘The fuses that save 80% per year’’ are the logical 
fuses for you to use— 


ECONOMY Cartriage FUSES 


are giving positive electrical protection and cutting fuse maintenance 80% in great industrial plants, central 
stations, mines, department stores, steam and electric roads, etc. 


ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES are the only renewable fuses uniformly rated—the Economy design is the 
only design so far produced that provides the desired electrical characteristics. All capacities of renewal elements 
are readily available, making large fuse stocks unnecessary. ECONOMY renewable cartridge FUSES never 
vent fire nor hold a sustained arc—they are absolutely safe. Now available in knife blade and ferrule types. 



















Special Announcement 


Two renewal elements are now furnished (without charge) with each 
Economy fuse. Now you figure what fuse is the cheapest, not only to 
buy, but also to maintain. 


Bulletin No. 7 and Samples on Request. Write now 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Company, Kinzie & Orleans Street, Chicago, Ill. 
















Scientific Buying Regulates Your Profits 


Buying on lowest first cost consider- ed toward producing a shuttle that will 
ation alone is not Scientific Buying. weave with greater steadiness. Loom- 
Your ability as a skilful buyer makes stoppages which hinder production are 
itself shown when you have purchased greatly diminished by a shuttle de- 
on a basis of ‘‘performance.’’ Only on signed to minimize warp and filling 
a basis of performance can the true sav- troubles. 


ing be measured. The performance to 
be noted in Shambow Shuttles is their 
abilitv to weave an increased and bet- 


Shambow Shuttle Superiority quick- 
ly becomes plain to the man who in- 


ter woven vardage at a minimum shut- vestigates. Investigate now by sending 
tle expense. sample shuttle with completely filled 

You profit most from Shambow bobbin so that we may submit a re- 
Shuttles because our efforts are direct- design. 


Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 





Calendar Notices. 


One of the most unique ealendars for 1915 has just 
that of the 


This is of heavy brass plate of a shape 


come to hand. It is STarrorD COMPANY at 
Readville, Mass. 
suitable to keep the calendar pad at the proper angle on 
desk. On the 
““Tdeal” 


ereen on an enameled baeck-ground. In 


the front of this brass sheet is etched a 


Stafford automatie loom in polished brass and 
the center of the 
loom where the cloth would naturally come into view is 
fastened the calendar pad. Like all of the productions of 
the Stafford Company this ealendar is convenient, complete 
and delivers the goods. 


The Sruart-How.ann Company, 234 Congress St.. 
Boston, Mass., are sending out a very timely calendar for 
wall purposes. At the top of this calendar is a large repro- 
duetion of their new quarters in Boston, while below this 
is a map of Central Europe in colors, showing the impor- 
lant fortresses and strategie points affected by the present 
war. All important fortresses are printed in red, making 
them plain and easy to locate. Below this is a good sized 
calendar pad designed for practical use. 

H. W. Burrerwortu & Sons Company of Philadelphia, 
Pa.. have remembered their friends with a petite calendar 
and stamp ease for 1915. This is bound in green seal leather 
and is exceedingly convenient for vest pocket use and refer- 
ence, 

182 St., 


THE Front New 


York City, recently distributed among its patrons and 


CASSELLA CoLOoR COMPANY, 
friends a holiday souvenir in the form of a framed photo- 
graph of the American steamship Matanzas approaching 
her dock in New York harbor on November 16, 1914, with 
a million dollar eargo of coal tar colors for American use. 
the 


American firms and sent to Europe to 


It will be remembered that Matanzas was chartered 


by a number of 
secured 


this 


secure a cargo of dyestuffs which could only be 
by having them shipped in an American vessel. As 
was probably the first and only American steamship to 
reach American shores with an entire cargo of dyestuffs, 
the event is well worth commemoration and the photograph 
will be 


is one which carefully preserved by those of the 


trade who are interested in dyestuffs. 


Tue Arasot Mra. Co., 100 William St., New York, 
are among the largest manufacturers of starches, sizing 
compounds, softening oils, softeners and related articles 
for all branches and varieties of textile manufacture. They 
are well equipped by modern machinery, laboratory, prac- 
tical experience and scientific management to give most 


satisfactory service to manufacturers. They make it their 
specialty to meet any particular condition of textile man- 


ufacturing. 





On the first of December Lours Hrrscu moved into his 
new and commodious quarters at 220 Fifth avenue, corner 
of 26th street, New York City. 
located at 173-7 LaFayette street in the same city. 


COTTON 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


All Books Reviewed Under This Heading May 
Be Procured From COTTON at the 
Published Price. 








CLARK’s Directory OF SOUTHERN Corron Mitts’ Edi- 
Published by the 
Price $1.00. 


tion of January Ist, 1915. 152 pages. 
Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

This pocket directory of southern cotton mills has been 
mentioned a number of times before in the book announce- 
ment columns of Corron and the present edition is prae- 
tically a duplieate of earlier editions completely revised 
and brought down to date in every respect. One of the 
features of this pocket directory is the list of purchasing 
agents giving their business address, phone number, and 
This is a very convenient 
This 


directory is also equipped with suitable textile maps of the 


the mills which they represent. 


feature and one which will be appreciated by many. 


southeastern states, showing the mill and the railroad loea- 


tions. 


Lowinson’s Cotton Goods Chart. 


Louis 1914 is 


now ready for distribution and one will be sent, gratis, 


LOWINSON’S CoTrTron GooDS CHART FOR 


to anyone requesting it who is legitimately interested. 


Requests since last to record additional con- 


structions of staples have been complied with so that the 


year 


chart this vear contains seven different organizations as 
well as the varying prices of spot cotton. 

Owing to the radical changes in prices in the past year, 
the new chart will be of exeeptional interest. Only legiti- 
mate market quotations have been noted and no attention 
has been paid to the various lots of distressed goods which 
have been thrown on the market from time to time at sae 
rifice prices. 

No chart of such comprehensiveness has ever been is 
sued in the textile trade and it’s publication will be received 
with gratifieation by many manufacturers. A copy may 
be secured free of cost by any manufacturer making the 
request on his business stationery. 


Anthracene Chrome Blue R W N Patented. 


As we go to press, we are in receipt of a copy of Sup- 
plement No. 57, whieh 
shades of bright, dark blue on worsted cloth obtained by 
using Anthracene Blue R. W. N. Patented, in 


combination with either the chrome mordant, after-chrome 


shows a series of four valuable 


Chrome 


cr anthracene chromate process for dyeing. 

This new dyestuff seems to be particularly fast to light, 
milling, alkalies, earbonizing, decatizing and sulphuring and 
in consequence is useful for the dyeing of a wide line of 
fabries that are intended for severe wear. 

The Supplement before us contains the details of sev- 
eral practical dyeing processes adapted to this color and 
a copy should be in the hands of every working piece goods 
dyer, and no doubt the Cassella Color Company, at any 
of its branches, will comply with requests for a copy of 
this interesting brochure. 
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ing and Finishing 


DUNN & KRUSE 


MAIN OFFICE, 180 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 
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China Clays and Tales 


Adapted for Load- 


CORTRIGHT---The Stormproof Roof — 


BSOLUTE protection from the elements is assured 
the house roofed with Cortright Metal Shingles. 
They interlock and overlap so that no snow or rain, 
spark or ember can penetrate. 
Adaptable to any building, in any climate. Valuable 
book on roofing sent free on request. Write for it to- 
day. 


Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 





JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood Extracts & Hematine 


Providence, R. I. 





% Better than 
ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 
have been added to the ‘‘1912'’ 
Cloth Cutting, Folding and Wind- 
ing Machine which add at least 
50% to its value to YOU. 

It will cut your cloth—fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
cloth going through the machine. 
‘ . It — time, labor, machines 

and clot} 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE M AC HINE: where before it required 
two, and you get an extra strip from every bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the we of expense in every way and leads to more 
aan greater profi 
THE cNDRMOUS SAVINGS WILL INTEREST YOU. 





a a card for complete information and prices. 
hen in need of special machinery, write me. 
J. a FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N Y. U.SA. Dept. “C.” 


| 





Clinton H. Scovell & Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
Industrial Engineers 


Boston, Mass. 


110 State St. 





Textile Cost Accounting | 











EVERY MILL in_ the 
SOUTH to use Removoil, Loom 
Lubrik, Myco Non Fluid Oil and 
Loom Grease, Disinfectants, Myco 
Grease Size. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO., Est. 1857 Boston, Mass. 











DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CoO., Inc. 


Expert Overhaulers and Repairers 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 










DO YOU WASH WITH 
SOAP AND ALKALI? 


THERE’S A CHEAPER 
AND BETTER WAY. 


ALUMINA SOAPALITE 
The Mineral Soap. 
HARMLESS—THOROUGH—EFFICIENT 


The Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co, 


LOCKPORT Write for Booklet NEW YORK 
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KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


Notices of mill projects, additions or improve- 
solicited for this department. 


ments are 

Other notices pertaining particularly to 

the Southeastern section will be found in 
the Southern Mill Situation review. 


MARYLAND. 
The Varsity Underwear Co., has acquired 
Eastern avenue, 


BALTIMORE. 
title of several lots on the south side of 
The lots average 70 by 62.6 feet 
The 


west of Milton avenue. 
and are being improved by a new factory building. 
company gave a mortgage of $23,000 on the property. 
New York. 
Conors.—The Tivoli Mills of the Root Manufacturing 
(‘o., have been elosed for a week taking stock. 


through W. H. 


Spanswick, president, states its business the last year has 


Futron.—The Spanswick Kuittine Co.., 
heen good, considering general conditions, and mill improve- 
ments have just been completed, including the installation 
of labor saving machinery, at a cost of several thousand 
The company is receiving orders and it is planned 


The 


dollars. 
to double the output this vear. 
making up European orders. 

It is reported that the Merrill Hosiery Co.. 


company has been 


HORNELL. 
have decided to sell their product direct, beginning January 


1, and will open an offiee in New York at 229 Fourth 
Avenue. 

OSWEGO The capital stock of the M. W. Brooks Knit- 
tine Co., has been inereased from $5.000 to $50,000. The 














Fesruary, 1915. 


volume of shares has also been inereased from 100 to 300. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The addition to the plant of the Carbon- 
will contain the 


CARBONDALE. 
dale Knitting Co., is nearly finished. It 
heavy machinery now in the basement of the old mill. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Several thousand dollars have been dis- 
tributed among the employees of the Notaseme Hosiery Co., 
here, by officials of the company. This is a profit-sharing 
plan in whieh the company contributes to a fund twice the 
amount put aside by the employees. 


The Union Knitting Mills, a Pennsyl 


PHILADELPHIA. 
vania corporation, will be dissolved as far as the corpora- 
tion is concerned. However, the business will be continued 
by David Franeckel, president, under the corporation name. 
Sweaters and sweater coats are manufactured. 

PHILADELPHIA.—It is reported that the Ashdale Bleach- 
ery Co., a new concern, will handle hosiery, underwear, 
The 


towels and similar articles upon beginning operations. 
company was recently organized and Thomas §S. Ashdale is 


the manager. 

ReADING.—It is reported that E. F. Wentworth, Nathan 
Ficthorn and George W. Hedelfinger have bought the in 
terests of the Fehr Knitting Mill of West Reading. The 
new proprietors are the principal stockholders in the Model 
Underwear Mills of West Lawn. 

VIRGINIA. 

WiLtrAMssurG.—John MeGinnis and Edmund Fain, two 
local business men, have filed articles of incorporation to 
operate a knit goods plant under the name of the Old Domin- 
ion Knitting Mill. The eapital stock is given as $10,000 
to $15,000. John MeGinnis is president and Edmund Fain 


is secretary and treasurer. 


Our MODEL F machine not only 





NEW YORK 


makes half hose automatically, drop- 
ping them from the machine and 
effecting a saving of from 7 to 15c 
per dozen, but will also make 
women’s stockings with a 
knitted turned welt, saving time, 
waste and, consquently, money. 


Established 1865 


Scott & Williams, Inc. 


88 Pearl Street 
BOSTON 





a 





